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WHY 





ONCE HARRY TRUMAN SAID THAT HE WAS'THE KEY,’ THE'CAPTIVE' LABEL STUCK 


TEVENSON LOST 


Ike's personal popularity wasn't the only reason—failure to name Kefauver, 


close link with 'Trumanism,' inability to counter Korean pledge also hurt 


| PREDICTED that General Eisenhow- 
er would win and that he would 
crack the Solid South. But I’m not 
at all certain that Adlai Stevenson 
had to lose, as so many Monday 
morning quarterbacks now proclaim. 
And certainly not by a margin of 33 
million to 26.5 million. Nor was Re- 
publican control of Congress politi- 
cally inevitable. 

Personally, I favored Stevenson. 
But a reporter should not wear blind- 
ers. Too many do, and that’s why 
they are wrong so often. I imagine 
the American public is weary of ex 
post facto thinking by so-called an- 
alysts who couldn’t see events as they 
were developing but now talk like the 
voice of authority. About a half- 
dozen nationally-known columnists 





Ropert G, Sprvack, political writer 
for the N. Y. Post, contributed to an 
anthology on municipal corruption. 


belong to this exclusive club; they 
guessed wrong and now explain why 
Ike had to win. 

Their theme song and that of the 
Democratic Old Guard is that Ike’s 
overwhelming personality is the 
whole, or major part, of the answer. 
That is a nice, easy formula that 
doesn’t require too much thinking 
and gives the professional politicians 
a handy excuse for their failures. 
“We lost the popularity contest,” the 
machine men say, and their words 
are being echoed by a strange assort- 
ment of “egg-heads. 

It’s okay to be an “egg-head,” but 
it’s not necessary to be a scrambled 
egg-head. Perhaps, when the shock 
wears off, some of the fuzzy thinking 
will be clarified. Many mistakes could 
have been avoided, but too many 
Democrats, even the liberals, had 
grown fat and self-satisfied. 

We might as well start thinking 


” 


about 1954 right now, and I know no 
place better than THE NEw LEADER 
to conduct a class in “practical poli- 
tics.” 

Usually, an administration is not 
turned out when the people are pros- 
perous. As the Democrats argued, we 
ar. better housed, better fed and 
better clothed than ever before in our 
history. Good times were not limited 
to the few, as in 1929. This gave the 
Democrats a decided advantage 4s 
the campaign opened. They could 
make a simple and understandable 
appeal to the conservative instincts 
of the average American. He may 
know very little about Point Four 
and may wonder whether NATO is 4 
place or a thing. But he’s unlikely to 
gamble with his family’s economic 
security. He knows that much. 

This time, though, he decided to 
risk a change in national administra 
tions. That was apparent in early 
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October, when the registration turn- 
out began to reach record propor- 
tions. For once, a big registration was 
to the Democrats’ disadvantage: It 
was a protest. 

Because of the economic risks in- 
volved, it was not an easy decision 
for many voters to vote Republican, 
I am sure. There must have been mil- 
lions of adults who entered the poll- 
ing booth quite somberly as they 
recalled the breadlines of the early 
1930s. But they voted for Ike any- 
how. Why? What had aroused them? 

Estes Kefauver had a big part of 
the answer the day after the election. 
The Democrats, he said, lost because 
they swept the dirt under the carpet 
and not out the door. 

This was the first lesson the stub- 
born Democratic Old Guard chose to 
ignore. Unfortunately, some well- 
meaning liberals dismissed corrup- 
tion as an issue, too. It should have 
been clear last spring that Kefauver 
was able to gauge the popular mood. 
Yet there were repeated, and eventu- 
ally successful, attempts to dismiss 
as insignificant the Tennessean’s 
triumph in 13 out of 15 Democratic 
primaries. The official line was “eye- 
wash,” but the rank and file thought 
differently. 

This, I believe, was the Democratic 
leaders’ biggest mistake. Kefauver 
had earned a spot on the ticket, and 
when this was denied him by the 
Sam Rayburn-Scott Lucas-Leslie Bif- 
fleWhite House combination, there 
was deep and lasting popular resent- 
ment. The picture of that sad home- 
front hero sitting on the platform at 
the Democratic convention remained 
vivid in many voters’ minds. 

Recently, I was on a radio pro- 
gram to analyze the election and, to 
my amazement, discovered that many 
of my confréres still dismissed the 
issue of corruption in Government as 
secondary. One thought exploitation 
of the Korean war was the Republi- 
cans’ killer-diller. 

These commentators fell into the 
same booby trap that many Demo- 
cratic politicians did. Nobody ever 
got into a barroom brawl talking 
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about corruption—because nobody 
talked about it, the bright boys 
thought it was no longer a factor. 

But people just don’t talk publicly 
about questions like corruption and 
morality; there is something inti- 
mate about these subjects. Besides, 
in a cynical age, it sounds a little 
prudish and even naive to talk about 
such seemingly unattainable objec- 
tives as honesty in Government. If 
the subject comes up at a cocktail 
party, the chap who comments that 
we all have larceny in our hearts will 
be regarded as exceptionally shrewd. 
Wisecracks about honest graft are al- 
ways good for a laugh. 

But inside themselves, most Amer- 
icans don’t laugh about these things. 
They are moral and take seriously 
the codes of conduct they were 
taught as children and try to instill 
in their own children. It’s regrettable 
that Stevenson found time for only 
one speech on corruption. 

Of equal importance and related to 
this issue was the political person- 
ality of Harry S. Truman. As a man 
and as a symbol, he was a contro- 
versial campaign issue, everywhere 
except in the Negro districts. There 
he was an asset because of his fight 
for civil rights. 

“Trumanism” became a dirty word 
in this campaign. I believe the pub- 
lic gave it a different interpretation 
than Senator Taft did when he coined 
the term. If I recall correctly, Taft 
thought of “Trumanism” as _ the 
equivalent of “creeping socialism” 
and advanced thinking on social-wel- 
fare problems. But to the majority of 
voters, I think the name of Truman 
conjured up a composite image of 
Harry Vaughan, William O’Dwyer, 
John Maragon and others of that ilk. 

In four years, the public came to 
have a different picture of Harry S. 
Truman from the man of the year 
1948. Then he was a humble public 
servant who had struggled valiantly 
with all the problems bequeathed to 
him after Roosevelt’s death and was 
opposed by a smug, self-satisfied 
“me-too” Republican who somehow 
gave the voters the impression that 


he was doing them a favor by letting 
them vote for him. . 

But now HST looked altogether 
different. The humility was gone. He 
was alternately cocky, snarling and 
angry. He seemed to consider him- 
self above criticism. He stood by 
cronies who were faithless to their 
public trust and who used their con- 
nections with him to collect every- 
thing from deep freezes to mink coats 
and high fees. 

Many conceded that his was a 
genuine liberalism, while some had 
doubts even on this score. But the 





KEFAUVER: GAUGED POPULAR MOOD 


disappointment in Truman’s failure 
to see any conflict between loyalty 
to his dubious pals and the national 
interest was almost universal. 
Stevenson sensed this early in the 
campaign. Had he let his instincts 
guide him, he probably could have 
shaken the “captive” label which the 
GOP attached to him. That Stevenson 
really was “independent” of Mr. 
Truman is indisputable. I know of an 
instance in Chicago where the Presi- 
dent was riding in a car with some 
of the Illinois bosses. He told them 
he was completely baffled by this 
fellow Stevenson, who didn’t want 
anything and didn’t offer anything. 
Mr. Truman remarked that he was 
strange and shook his head in be- 
wilderment. Publicly, too, the Presi- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





STEVENSON cossisceo 


dent said that Stevenson owed him 
nothing and had given him no com- 
mitments. 

The difficulty was, though, that 
too many voters refused to believe 
it. For some reason, they couldn't 
see Stevenson shaking the Arveys 
and Lawrences and other bosses who 
went along with his nomination. I 
don’t think Stevenson realized it, but 
a small incident at the beginning of 
the campaign destroyed the picture 
of “independence” he thought he’d 
created in Texas and before the 
American Legion. 

You may recall that Mr. Truman 
had promised to remain a private in 
the ranks awaiting orders. Then, 
when Stevenson seemed to be taking 
this literally, the President bristled 
and said his record was “the key” to 
the campaign. His and FDR’s. Steven- 
son, anxious not to offend, conceded 
that any President’s record would be 
a “key” in the campaign. From that 
moment, the “captive” label was 
firmly attached. 

Mr. Truman made another slip 
at Manly, Iowa. This was his com- 
ment, when he thought no reporters 
and tape recorders were around, that 
he was happy to see so many voters 
out so early in the morning to see the 
man who was running the Democratic 
campaign, meaning himself. This 
self-appraisal was taken at face value. 

It’s my opinion that Mr. Truman 
was too much of a weight for Steven- 
son to carry. All the solid accom- 
plishments of his administration 
and there were many—were over- 
shadowed by the scandal-a-day de- 
velopments. Mr. Truman’s manner al- 
so offended many people. From a 
“give ‘em hell” campaigner, he had 
changed to a scolding, nagging cam- 
paigner, arguing even with young 
ruffians who sought to bait him and, 
possibly, were even paid to do so. 
The GOP didn’t need its so-called 
“truth squad” to follow him. Truman 
was destroying himself and Steven- 
son. 

Mr. Truman’s place in history may 
some day be assured and it may be 
totally different from that of Warren 


G. Harding. But during this cam- 
paign, it didn’t look like that. Har- 
ding, incidentally, was very much on 
Mr. Truman’s mind. One day at 
Marion, Ohio, he unexpectedly com- 
mented that Harding was “much 
more sinned against than sinning.” 

Without Kefauver as a running- 
mate, Stevenson was hendicapped 
from the start. The Senator would 
more than have canceled out “Tru- 
manism.” 

Propaganda-wise, there were many 
mistakes in the Stevenson campaign 
and relatively few in the Eisenhower 
campaign. From the outset, it was 
clear that if Ike made mistakes, even 
the embrace of Jenner, the public 
would forgive him because he was 
They 
also forgave him his expediency in 


re Taft, McCarthy et al. The voters 
seemed to have a double standard. 


not a professonal politician. 


Had Dewey or Taft uttered some of 
the banalities Ike did, they would 
have been slaughtered at the polls. 

One of the toughest jobs for the 
Stevenson people was to destroy the 
illusion that Ike was a “doer” while 
Steve was a “talker.” This was no 
easy task. It was muffed. Ike was the 
Hitler-killer, the Stalin-stalker, and. 
finally, he capped it ail with “I shall 
go to Korea.” 


Stevenson’s oratory was brilliant. 
He was an inspiring figure, although 





BILL O'OWYER: UNDER THE CARPET" 


at times Hamlet-like. But when it 
came to the propaganda of the word 
vs. the propaganda of the deed, the 
best Stevenson could do was to go 
to Menard prison! 

Ike’s big idea in the Korean pledge 
was to continue the illusion of the 
man of action vs. the man of talk. 
Stevenson could have reduced the 
effectiveness of this gesture with only 
a few words that spelled action. The 
day after Ike spoke in Detroit, 
Stevenson might have said something 
like this: “If I am elected, I shall 
right off send General Eisenhower to 
Korea. We will not overlook any pos- 
sibilities of ending the bloodshed 
there.” Then the voters might have 
felt they would not be deprived of 
Ike’s talents no matter who won. 

Such words were even suggested 
to Stevenson. For some unknown rea- 
son, they were ignored, although a 
message was sent from someone Ste- 
venson knew to be competent and 
friendly. Maybe he never even saw it. 

Instead, Steve’s answer sounded a 
little like a debater’s point—he said 
Ike should be going to Moscow in- 
stead of Korea. Of course, that’s 
where the policy will be determined. 
But to an average man, the generous 
offer of a public figure to go to the 
front lines where his own son may 
be fighting gives him a feeling of 
kinship. Stevenson’s answer seemed 
like belittlement of a man who was 
ready to risk his own life in the cause 
of others. It certainly didn’t win 
any new votes. Stevenson lost another 
battle propaganda-wise when he 
didn’t discuss high prices and who 
was responsible for them. 

Stevenson could have made a bet- 
ter race of it if, in the steady flow 
of words, he had hit on several sim- 
ple themes and hammered away 4 
them again and again and again. 
There were too many abstract ideas. 
He could also have come out against 
O’Dwyer’s retention in Mexico and 
thus dissociated himself from the de 
cadence of the Palace Guard. On 
other matters, he ought to have held 
his fire until mid-October, not shot 
his bolt on McCarthyism, civil rights 
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and Taft-Hartley in September. He 
darted off too soon and too fast. 

The excuse for his rapid start was 
that he was unknown. This was cer- 
tainly true. To become known, he 
should have been whistle-stopping 
early and making his major pro- 
nouncements late, with the proper ad- 
vance buildup in the press and radio. 
These were propaganda techniques 
that Stevenson, as an attorney, might 
not have been expected to know. Un- 
fortunately, he seemed unable to pick 
the right kind of advisers with suff- 
cient know-how in political cam- 
paigning and propaganda methods 
who could have made his campaign 
more effective. 

Aside from the huckster methods 
over radio and TV, the Eisenhower 
campaign was conducted with a high 
degree of cynical competence. Ike’s 
awkwardness was made into an asset. 
He wasn’t expected to discuss issues 
because he admittedly didn’t know 
much about them and was still learn- 
ing. He made only two big gestures 
in the whole campaign. One fell into 
his lap. The second was planned and 
perfectly timed. 

The first, of course, was the care- 
lessly worded Truman letter to the 
Jewish Welfare Board. Ike’s advisers 
were quick to seize upon it and, with 
some twisting of the facts, make it 
appear that Ike had been accused of 
anti-Semitism and anti-Catholicism. 
After a weekend of this approach, 
several of Ike’s advisers wanted him 
to drop the subject. Once Ike had 
called upon Rabbi Silver, Bernard 
Baruch and Cardinal Spellman as 
character witnesses, the subject was 
to have been laid aside. Advisers 
were fearful that Ike was giving wide 
circulation to a dangerous idea which 
might backfire. But either Ike didn’t 
understand it that way or decided to 
ignore the advice. He played the 
theme for 48 hours longer than or- 
iginally intended, finally abandoning 
it in Boston. Many felt that Truman 
was using McCarthy tactics, which 
was the whole idea. 

The second gesture was, of course, 
the trip to Korea. It was a brilliant 
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‘PAPA’ IKE: 


tactical stroke, made only ten days 
before the close of the campaign and 
on a Friday night over TV before the 
largest audience possible. It was 
timed for the half-hour before the 
local stations carry their Friday-night 
boxing shows. There had been quite 
a buildup. 

For days, the Eisenhower press 
had been headlining the Korean war 
casualties. There was rarely a meet- 
ing at which some GOP orator did 
not arise to read an announcement: 
“Today, some 900 of our townsmen 
received their draft notices. Of these, 
241 will go to Korea.” That was all, 
nothing more. Nothing more had to 
be said. To every mother and sister 
and sweetheart, the emotional impact 
of this deadly announcement was 
overwhelming. When things seemed 
darkest, “Papa” Ike stepped in and 
“Don’t 
Everything will be all 


symbolically said: worry, 
children. 
right.” 
Add all these ingredients together 
and you get the answer to the decline 
of the Democrats. It started with cor- 
ruption and ignoring the man who 
symbolized anti-corruption. It ended 
with Korea and a feeling that the 
Democrats were impotent to do any- 
thing 


about terminating the war 





"DON'T WORRY, CHILDREN, EVERYTHING WILL BE ALL RIGHT" 


there. In between was the tug-of-war 
of Stevensonism vs. Trumanism and 
the poor campaign planning. 

There was one other factor, too. 
The Democrats took too seriously the 
statistics which showed there were 
four to five million more Democrats 
than Republicans. While they ignored 
the polls which showed Ike way out 
in front, they believed the polls 
which said that only 31 per cent of 
the people thought the Republicans 
were good for them and that 44 per 
cent said their best bet was to string 
along with the Democrats, Strange 
as it seems after 1948, the Democrats 
were suffering from that worst of 
all political diseases, Deweyitis. Ex- 
cept for Mr. Truman, who seemed to 
sense that something was wrong 
from the many hostile receptions he 
got in the Midwest, I found few top 
Democrats who were not afflicted 
with overconfidence right up to the 
last few days. 

These were the facts which lost the 
election for the Democrats. Ike’s per- 
sonality was just the clincher. 
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THE Way Out 


Only an all-out effort against the Chinese Communists 


By S. Tung President, Chinese Farmers Association 


HE KoreEAN War has been going on for two-and-a- 
That years, and the truce talks for sixteen months, 
longer perhaps than any peace negotiations in history. 
The United States is bearing a disproportionate burden 
of the war in terms of manpower and matériel, but the 
war is still being fought at the place where it started 
and it seems less certain than ever whether anything will 
be gained from it in the end. Moreover, the war is 
fought in a far-off land across the ocean in a little coun- 
try that has had little relation to the United States. 
Hence it is natural that the American people are anxious 
to pull out of Korea. 

A war is not something from which you can pull out 
at will, however, unless you are willing to sacrifice 
the things for which you entered it. It is therefore im- 
portant that we remember the reason why the United 
Nations went into the Korean War, namely to resist 
Communist aggression. No one has blamed those respon- 
sible for having taken this step, though some have criti- 
cized the premature withdrawal of the UN occupation 
forces after World War II, thus inducing the Reds 
to commit an aggressive act. This being the case, it 
should be appropriate to ask: If the premature with- 
drawal of the UN from Korea the last time was re- 
grettable, would it not be wiser to go slow in pulling 
out this time? Furthermore, since it was not wrong to 
enter the war, would it be right to withdraw from it be- 
fore its purpose has been achieved? 

It is especially important to call attention to the fact 
that Communist: aggression is different from old-fash- 
ioned colonial expansion, because it is not confined to 
any particular region or country but aims at conquering 
the whole world, and because the practice of Commu- 
nism is more cruel than any tyranny or imperialism. 
That is why it is necessary to resist it outside of one’s 
own country. Few people will doubt, as they look back 
now, that if the UN had left the North Korean Reds to 
have their way, the picture in Asia today would be very 
much worse than it is now. Not only would all of Korea 
have been enclosed behind the Iron Curtain, but Formosa 
would certainly have been annexed by Communist 
China, and Indo-China, Thailand, Burma, Indonesia and 
the Philippines would have found themselves precariously 


situated, if not yet overrun by the Reds. Even India and 
Japan might have been reduced to a state of chaos and 
terror. These disasters have been precluded by the UN 
resistance. 

Since almost the beginning of the war, an aggressor 
more powerful than North Korea, Red China, has joined 
the struggle. If the UN withdraws without an iron-clad 
guarantee of security for South Korea, the enemy would 
be able to seize the Republic easily. Then, not only will 
all the UN’s sacrifices have been in vain, but things will 
be worse than they would have been had the UN never 
intervened; the reason is that all the oppressed peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain, all those immediately threat- 
ened by Communism—indeed, every small nation in the 
world—will lose confidence and hope in the UN and the 
United States, while the Red aggressors will gain tre- 
mendously in prestige and self-confidence. 


TRUCE TALKS UNPRODUCTIVE 


Now let us consider the next alternative: to continue 
the truce talks. In this connection, the questions upper- 
most in people’s minds are: How long must the talks 
continue before an armistice can be attained? What re- 
sults can ultimately be obtained? To answer these ques- 
tions, it should be remembered that the Reds are far 
less anxious to end the war than the UN, because, first, 
they are in a much more favorable geographical position, 
and second, Korea is but a step toward the larger goal 
of world conquest. The Communists will let the stalemate 
continue long enough to make the UN and the United 
States so weary and impatient that they will be willing 
to make great concessions. In other words, the truce talks 
will have little chance of succeeding until the Reds can 
gain something. The only way to alter the course of the 
talks is to bring greater pressure to bear upon the aggres- 
sors, to let them know that their homelands will be under 
attack and that the existence of their regimes will be 
jeopardized if they refuse to accept reasonable terms 
and terminate the conflict without undue delay. 

Suppose the truce talks succeed in bringing results, 
that a line is established at or near the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel as the boundary between North and South Korea, 
would the Republic of Korea be safe, and would the 
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IN KOREA 


will halt their continued depredations 


peace be durable? Such a settlement would be neither 
reliable nor permanent. Korea has always been one 
country politically, economically, culturally. To cut it 
in two would be like cutting a living being in two. Fur- 
thermore, the Thirty-eighth Parallel is not enough of a 
barrier against future aggression; it was, in fact, the 
issue that started the war, and could precipitate another. 

It has been proposed that the South Koreans be 
trained and equipped to defend themselves against the 
Communists after the UN forces leave Korea. But how 
can half of Korea effectively resist the other half plus 
a country many times bigger and stronger, not to count 
Russia itself? The result might be the wholesale mas- 
sacre of South Koreans, and the capture of their equip- 
ment and munitions by the Communists. 

It has also been suggested that Peking and Moscow 
be warned that violation of the Thirty-eighth Parallel 
or any other line that may be established by an armistice 
will mean all-out war. The effectiveness of such a warn- 
ing is doubtful. We all know that the Communists can- 
not easily be intimidated from pursuing their “sacred” 
goal. They know that the UN, being a conglomeration of 
many nations with varied interests, will not readily join 
a war when they are not directly affected. Suppose that 
North Korea, backed by Moscow and Peking, should 
invade South Korea again after the UN forces are 
withdrawn: Is it likely that nations like England and 
France would immediately give sanction to a war against 
Russia and China? Would the United States atom-bomb 
Moscow and Peking simply because some North Korean 
soldiers had crossed the invisible Thirty-eighth Parallel? 
Such measures seem hardly conceivable. And the Com- 
munists know it. 

None of the ways suggested above can lead to durable 
peace and security. Yet, without durable peace and 
security, all the money and life expended in Korea will 
have been in vain. By the process of elimination, we 
find that there is only one intelligent course to follow, 
and that is to pursue the aggressor out of Korea and to 
unify the Korean nation. The logical boundary of Korea 
is the Yalu River. With all Korea unified below the 
Yalu, it will become more easily defensible. Until then, 
reconstruction work cannot be undertaken without the 
danger of interruption and destruction, and the common 
people, fearing bloody revenge, will not dare take a firm 
stand against Communism. The war has been started, 
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so it must be finished. It cannot be dropped half-way. 
To pursue it to the Yalu River is to carry the war to a 
finish. As in a business venture, which one either quits 
and loses all the capital he has invested, or turns to 
his profit by putting in more money, so in the Korean 
War we either lose all that has been invested or we reap 
the desired result by putting in more effort. 

No question should arise as to whether a northward 
expedition to the Yalu would entail all-out war, since the 
UN will still be fighting within the territory of Korea 
as it has been doing. The Chinese Reds are the foreign 
aggressor; they should be chased out of Korea if the 
UN really means to fight aggression. No nation can raise 
any objection to the enemy being pursued farther north. 
What is needed is more troops and ammunition. Nor can 
anyone say that the UN could not defeat the Chinese 
Communists provided it takes the war as seriously as the 
Allies did the fight against Germany and Japan. 


STOP AT THE YALU 

As soon as the Yalu is reached, the UN forces should 
stop. It would then be up to the Communists as to 
whether they wanted the war to end. If they fired from 
the other side of the river, even the Bevanites of England 
couldn’t find a good reason for the UN or the South 
Koreans not to return the fire. If the Reds wanted to 
prolong the war indefinitely, one wonders how it would 
ever be avoided. 

It must not be assumed that Korea would be absolutely 
safe after the Reds were driven across the Yalu. So long 
as China is under the control of the Communists and 
is looking for a chance to expand, Korea has to remain 
alert, although defense would be easier at the Yalu than 
at the Thirty-eighth Parallel. The all-clear signal could 
only be given to Korea when China is liberated from the 
Communist yoke. Only with a free and peaceful China 
could there be a permanently free and peaceful Korea, or 
a free and peaceful Asia. And while Asia’s peace is in 
the balance, the freedom of the rest of the world is in a 
tenuous position. 

The root of all the trouble in Asia, as well as in Korea, 
lies with Red China and, of course, with the Kremlin. 
At the recent Moscow Conference, it is reported that a 
long-term plan of consolidating the 800 million people 
under Soviet domination was adopted. When this con- 
solidation plan is successfully completed, a world war, 
or Soviet domination of the world, comes that much 
closer. It is up to the UN to extirpate the Asian root of 
war as soon as possible—before the plan is carried 
through. The best way to do so is to assist the forces on 
Formosa to liberate the Chinese people. When China is 
restored to the side of the democracies, the Soviets would 
not dare to risk a war. 

The way out in Korea must not be a way leading to 
World War III. But China under Communism will always 
be a menace to world peace. 


The MeCarran Act: ‘ 


A European View 


By Raymond Aron 


Immigration sections of the Internal Security Act are too stringent 


VERY TIME the democracies take measures against 
mate parties or against individuals who be- 
long to these parties, the adversaries of these measures— 
who are either sympathizers of the totalitarian parties or 
sincerely alarmed democrats—express their criticism in 
terms of general principles. At what point are democratic 
states entitled to deny to their opponents the personal 
liberties which are their justification and their greatest 
claim to respect? 

Now, in my view and contrary to what is currently be- 
lieved, discussion solely in terms of principles is futile. 
The right of democratic states to take defensive measures 
against individuals or parties who abuse the laws of con- 
stitutional parliamentary governments and who would be 
tyrants if they were in power and who in opposition 
preach and organize the violent overthrow of institutions, 
seems to me to be very obvious. Democratic states, like 
all political regimes, have the right or, more correctly, 
the duty of self-defense. But measures of defense or sup- 
pression must be taken in accordance with the law; and 
the courts, not the police, should have authority over 
their execution. Between the two extreme formulae: “No 
liberty for the enemies of liberty,” which in the last 
analysis could justify every tryranny, and “The enemies 
of liberty are entitled to the same liberties that democ- 
racy grants to everyone else,” there is a reasonable solu- 
tion, consistent with both principles and common sense. 

I shall not discuss here the right of the United States 
Government to deny entry visas to such and such classes 
of foreigners. I shall consider only the appropriateness 
of such measures at the present moment. Is it consistent 
with American national interests to refuse to admit per- 
sons who, at some time in the past, were associated with 
totalitarian parties, who have lent their names to some 
front organization or te some party activity? (I have not 
studied the text of the McCarran Act. I, like most Euro- 
peans, know it only from summaries which have ap- 
peared in newspapers or from its application by the 
consular authorities. ) 

The refusal of visas might be interpreted as a sort of 
penalty imposed for activities of which the American 
RayMOND ARON, French sociologist and writer, is here 
discussing provisions of the Internal Security Act of 
1950, not the Immigration Act of 1952. His article is 
reprinted from the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientist. 


Government disapproves morally. I do not think, however, 
that anyone looks at the matter in this way. Why should 
the American Government decide to set itself up as a 
court with the responsibility of punishing those who com- 
mitted the error of supporting a totalitarian party by 
refusing to grant them visas? Moreover, even if this were 
so, the procedure by which guilt is decided and the pen- 
alty is determined would be absurd. How could consular 
officials judge the gravity of the error committed by the 
accused, the exact circumstances of his connection with 
the totalitarian party, and his conduct since? 

Let us drop this fragile hypothesis which views the Me- 
Carran Act as an effort to pass moral judgment and to 
distribute benefits and disabilities in the light of that 
moral judgment. Let us raiher assume that these denials 
of visas aim solely—for this would be the only reasonable 
aim—at preventing the entry into the United States of 
persons who are suspected of totalitarian sympathies and 
who are capable of endangering American security. 

But when we take this latter line of interpretation of 
the intentions of the McCarran Act, a doubt immediately 
arises. The persons who are most dangerous to the 
security of the United States certainly must have a fault- 
less dossier in which there is never any trace of affiliation 
with a Communist party. Really dangerous Communists 
belong to the underground networks, and they are prob- 
ably beyond the long arm of the McCarran Act. 

An objection to this line of argument might be put 
forward to the effect that the law permits the exclusion 
of at least the Communists and fellow-travelers who 
would attend meetings of the Partisans of Peace and who 
would be entering the country to participate in such 
Communist propaganda. This is a valid objection, but it 
gives rise to two questions: First, should foreign Com- 
munists or Communist sympathizers be denied entry into 
the United States? If one were to say yes to this question, 
there is the second one: Is it indispensable, in order 
to stop Communists and fellow-travelers, to refuse entry 
to persons who are neither, or who, if they once were, 
have not been for many years? Is it absolutely necessary 
to require applicants for visas to give a complete history 
of all their past activities? Must consular officials be- 
come judges with full powers of decision? 

I will refrain from giving a dogmatic answer to the 
first question. The British Government, without any spec- 
ial legislation, denied entry visas to a number of persons 
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who wished to participate in the Sheffield congress of 
the Partisans of Peace. The Congress was forced at the 
Jatt moment to shift its site. It seems to me just and 
proper that governments should have the right to refuse 
visas to present members or even to present sympathizers 
of totalitarian movements. But I regret that governments. 
in addition to having the right to refuse entry, should 
also be disposed to make use of that right. What is my 
reason for this last statement? It is that certain foreign 
scholars and scientists who are Communists have, none- 
theless, remained faithful in their scientific work to the 
universal principles of their profession. When a scientific 
conference is held in the United States, the American 





SENATORS McCARRAN, MUNDT FATHERED THE ACT 


Government stands to lose much more than it gains by 
refusing to grant visas to certain very famous scientists 
on the grounds that they are Communists. 

The result of the refusal is that, in the first place, the 
Communist scientists are strengthened in their convic- 
tions. The absence of liberty in the Soviet Union some- 
times troubles the consciences of these men, but as soon 
as the United States appears to follow the Soviet Union 
in this regard, they can say, to reassure themselves: 
“You see that, as far as liberty is concerned, the West 
is no better than the East.” As a result, scientific and 
scholarly societies hesitate more and more to hold their 
conferences in the United States. A further result is that 
everyone who dislikes the United States seizes the op- 
portunity, unjustly but with a semblance of reason, to 
compare the Iron Curtain with the Paper Curtain which 
the United States is in process of establishing. 

In other words, it seems to me very desiraple that the 
consular officials, the State Department or, in the final 
instance, a committee of distinguished citizens should 
have a greater freedom to decide in accordance with the 
merits of each case and to authorize, if they think the 
concrete facts of the case permit, the entry into the U.S. 
of Communists and Communist sympathizers on condi- 
tion that they do not participate in any political activities 
while there. 

But whatever the answer to my first question as to 
whether Communists should be barred, there can be no 
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doubt about the right answer to the second question. An 
enemy of the United States could scarcely conceive of a 
more effective means of damaging its reputation in 
Europe. 

I, who by accident, good fortune or repugnance for 
extremist doctrines have never been either a Communist 
or a Communist sympathizer, a Fascist or a Fascist sym- 
pathizer, may be permitted to enunciate the following 
proposition: The number of educated persons who have 
been tempted in one totalitarian direction or the other is 
large among those who have lived through the tragic 
period between the two wars, even in a country like 
France which has never had a Communist or Fascist 
revolution. In Germany, the number of those who have 
been associated with a totalitarian party is obviously 
even larger. Why should one of my friends, an eminent 
sociologist who was close to Communism in the 1920s 
and later, who has conducted sociological investigation 
in the United States and who is genuinely sympathetic to 
America—why should such a man be denied a visa? 


EX-COMMUNISTS A STRIKING CASE 


The case of the ex-Communists is all the more striking, 
because they are usually the most ferocious enemies of 
the Communists, who, in their eyes, have betrayed them, 
deceived them and left them without a faith. The case 
of the ex-Fascists or ex-Fascist sympathizers is just as 
clear. Why should some one who supported the Fascist 
party of Doriot in 1935 be penalized today? What danger 
does he constitute for the United States? 

It is possible that American opinion is unaware of 
these difficulties which American visa policy is pre- 
cipitating. The European friends of America are, how- 
ever, well aware of them, and deplore them. Prestige is 
a factor in the cold war. U.S. visa policy is harmful to 
American prestige—first of all, because it makes America 
appear indifferent to the principles of a free society. 
Second, and more important, it makes the United States 
appear to be frightened and obsessed. The world under- 
stands that the United States must defend itself from 
the fifth column; but it grieves friends of the United 
States and gives ammunition to its enemies when it 
thinks that it defends its security by refusing a visa to 
a physicist who signed the Stockholm Petition or to 
a sociologist who was associated with Communist youth 
groups when he was twenty years old. 

Revision of the law which requires that American 
consular officials act in this manner is urgently needed. 
I am incompetent to detail exactly how it should be re- 
vised, but the general direction seems to be quite clear. 
It should prohibit entry to those persons who, in one 
manner or another, would be able to damage American 
security. Those who are not dangerous to American se- 
curity should be welcomed out of respect for human 
freedom rather than penalized for past errors or present 
bad conduct. 








HIS PAST WEEK, all of us—the 
Pan 158,000,000—have lived 
through a terrific experience. | felt 
sure in advance that General Eisen- 
hower would be -elected. But I had 
no idea that he would be swept into 
office by such a majority. And then 
it happened. The American people 
spoke with a voice of thunder. Even 
the most astute pollsters felt as if 
they had been sitting deaf and blind 
in the midst of forces on the point 
of bursting. Humbled and dimin- 
ished, we began to gape at the results 
and pull our thoughts together. 

My first impulse was to measure 
this outburst of the public will by 
comparison with another which oc- 
curred in my childhood. The first 
election which registered on my con- 
sciousness was that in which Grover 
Cleveland was chosen for his first 
term. You will note, first of all, ihe 
dramatic similarity between that 
time and this. In those days, the Re- 
publicans had been in office for 
24 years. At present, the Democrats 
have been carrying on for 20. 

But mere passage of time is not 
enough to account for the two ex- 
plosions which resulted from cumu- 
lative psychological strain. My child- 
far-off 
nineteenth-century election furnishes 
the significant clue. In 1884, the tele- 
phone had been invented. But on our 


hood recollection of that 


farm out in Ohio, we had not yet 
enjoyed its civilizing service. Even 
news as important as that of election 
returns was carried by word of 
mouth or waited upon the leisurely 
appearance of the weekly paper. 

I recall that, upon that night of 
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decision when we were waiting to 
learn whether Cleveland or Blaine 
would be the next President, I had 
been sent to bed. While awaiting the 
coming of sleep, I became conscious 
of the rattling sound of a farm 
wagon approaching from the direc- 
tion of Cleveland, Ohio, which was 
“town” to us. After a time, the ces- 
sation of sound informed me that the 
vehicle had halted before our gate. 
Then I heard a lusty voice call to my 
father. And as soon as father replied 
through the dark, the voice shouted 
for all to hear: “Cleveland has been 
elected!” Then came my father’s 
deep bass, pronouncing words which 
have in later years given me respect 
for his political sense. He said: 
“Thank God! At last we have an 
honest President.” 

The 24 years of the Republicans 
were not as monolithic as the 20 
years of the Democrats. There were 
six Presidents during the old post- 
Civil War time. But over the whole 
of it—from Lincoln onward—there 
hung a miasma of trouble. I have 
never heard that the national admin- 
istrations were held responsible for 
the great depression of the early 
°70’s. Grant was not even threatened 
with the sort of vengeance that was 
taken out on Hoover. But it was an 
unhappy time which inevitably left 
its sediment. 

The great Crédit Mobilier swindle 
lingered on to 1873 and 1874—in- 
volving Republican Congressmen 
and Senators. Most of the patriotic 
politicians were doubtless innocent 
as doves. But the people just natural- 
ly believe in “guilt by association.” 


Following the proverb, they judge 
men by the company they keep, 
There was, too, just the sort of 
crookedness which we have been 
having under Truman. The stealing 
of tax money and the making of bar- 
gains about the reduction of tax 
bills began under Grant and con- 
tinued right into the administration 
of Hayes. Rutherford B. Hayes, like 
Truman, was a militantly honest man, 
but he suffered for the sins of others. 
When he tried to put through a civil- 
service reform act, he was prevented 
by his corrupt fellow Republicans. So 
he had to be content with one term 
and is still set down as a failure. 

In addition to all this, there was 
the continuing scandal of Southern 
reconstruction. In the campaign of 
1884, the South played a part like 
ihat of Korea in 1952. We had 
passed a lot of laws, sent out a lot 
of men and spent a lot of money— 
and got nowhere. Against Hayes, too, 
there was held the deep blot result- 
ing from the use of bribery to se- 
cure his election. I am sure that 
when my father exclaimed, “Thank 
God!” he did not know about all the 
sorts of meanness which had flour- 
ished in Washington under the Re- 
publicans from 1870 to 1884. But he 
knew that there was a “mess” and 
Cleveland seemed to be the right fel- 
low to clean it up. That is the way 
people’s minds work. They don’t 
need to know all the details. They get 
fed up—and then they explode. 

In 1948, a majority voted for 
Truman because of his support of 
the New Deal laws. In 1952, the Re- 
publicans were smart enough to cut 
these out of the campaign. That left 
the “mess” for people to think about. 
It consisted of three items: Commu- 
nists, crookedness and Korea. Citi- 
zens had been irked by these things 
as their ancestors had by similar 
ones 68 years ago. General Eisen- 
hower stood up straight and honest- 
looking and said—without much de- 
tail: I'll take on the repair job. Peo- 
ple believed him. That is all there 
was to it. If he does as good a job as 
Cleveland did, I shali not complain. 
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LIBERATION OR CONTAINMENT? 








The Communists 
Won't Stay ‘Contained 


If not rolled back, they'll continue to press forward 








On September 29, David J. Dallin introduced a symposium on the key question 
of U.S. foreign policy: Should we launch an offensive to free the peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain or continue our program of containment and propa- 
ganda penetration of the Soviet Empire? Last week, Bulgarian leader George 
M. Dimitroy discussed the problem. This week’s contributor, Charles Peyer. 
led the Hungarian labor movement for twenty-five years. Jailed by the Nazis, 
freed by the Americans, he had to flee Soviet terror soon after his liberation. 
Mr. Peyer is now serving as chairman of the Free Trade Unions in Exile. 





By Charles Peyer 


) J. DALLIN’s excellent arti- 
cle cannot but evoke a sympa- 
thetic response among political exiles 
like myself who have spent the last 
five years campaigning for the lib- 
eration of Eastern Europe. But THE 
New Leaper’s efforts to clarify this 
issue should be welcomed equally by 
the American public at large, which 
has had to pay so heavily for Wash- 
ington’s failure to develop a firm 
policy in Eastern Europe. Had Soviet 
conquest of this area been prevented 
seven years ago, American taxpayers 
would not now be pouring their 
money into NATO and the rearma- 
ment of West Germany. 
Unfortunately, the problem of “lib- 
eration or containment” is not a 
purely American one, though I often 
wish it were. The United States has 
been quick to realize that its defense 
frontier lies along the Elbe, 4,000 
miles from America. Yet, Western 
Europe still seems unable to assimi- 
late the lesson—driven home by a 
number of costly wars—that it must 
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project its line of defense at least 
to the Danube, a few hundred miles 
distant. 

“Europe will never be able to lead 
a tranquil life so long as Soviet en- 
croachment upon the West remains 
what it is today,” writes Mr. Dallin. 
What a contrast with the following 
quotation from the top-ranking Brit- 
ish weekly, the Economist, of last 
February 2: 


“History has shown that it is per- 
fectly possible for Europe to exist 
for long periods ‘half slave, half 
free.’ The fact has to be faced that 
the governments and peoples are 
not now willing—nor are they 
likely to become willing—to go 
to war in order to liberate Eastern 
Europe. .. . It is doubtful whether 
‘real peace’ with the Soviet Union 
can be secured in the predictable 
future on any terms acceptable to 
the West; but it is dishonest to 
suggest that the West would make 
the liberation of all Eastern 
Europe a condition of ‘peaceful 
co-existence’ with the Soviet 
Union.” 





JINGOISM INTENSIFIES EACH DAY 


One cannot help wondering whether 
this devoted propagandist of the co- 
existence theory was pining for the 
“good old days” when French bank- 
ers “coexisted” so happily with 
Tsarist Russia and helped finance 
the shaky rule of another brutal 
tyrant. This, of course, is precisely 
the kind of coexistence Stalin had 
in mind when he staged his recent 
economic congress in Moscow, bank- 
ing on the rising pressure in Conti- 
nental business circles to reopen 
trade with Eastern Europe. In a cur- 
ious sense, Stalin’s attitude parallels 
that of anti-Communist foes of con- 
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tainment. Both recognize that, as a 
long-range policy, it has no future. 
The real alternatives are liberation 
or abandonment of Eastern Europe. 
The question is: Which shall it be? 

Liberation, as Dr. Dallin rightly 
states, does not necessarily mean war. 
But it does mean firm diplomatic 
action on the part of the democracies. 
It requires an explicit demand for 
Soviet withdrawal Eastern 
Europe as a condition for any sort 


from 


of coexistence. 

Abandonment, on the other hand, 
means silent approval of Soviet con- 
quest, as in the case of the three 
Baltic states. Here, Western inaction 
has enabled the Kremlin to proceed 
with an accelerated process of Bol- 
shevization in the past five years. 

And this brings us to the central 
point of this article: the critical im- 
portance of the time element. The 
American public, of course. must de- 
cide the issue of liberation vs. aban- 
donment. However, the time element 
must be taken into special considera- 
tion, for time is on the side of the 
Kremlin. 

If liberation is to be our choice, 
it must be clearly understood that the 
satellite countries cannot possibly free 
themselves without well-timed and 
well-coordinated aid from the free 
world. The highly centralized and 
constantly expanding apparatus of 
terror cannot be overthrown by the 
popular resistance movement, whose 
tested veterans of the World War II 
anti-Nazi resistance have almost all 
been liquidated. Moreover. the Krem- 
lin has wiped out Titoism in the 
satellite Communist parties. 

At the same time, a huge indus- 
trialization program—the “Molotov 
Plan”—is well under way throughout 
Eastern Europe. Industrial power 
means military power. Consequently, 
Communist resistance to any Western 
demand for liberation is likely to 
stiffen with time. 

The policy of coexistence through 
abandonment of Eastern Europe does 
not offer us any greater advantage 
as regards time. As Mr. Dallin said: 
“Stalin’s empire will remain & con- 
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stant source of irritation and war 
danger.” Unlike many naive Western 
statesmen, who are bemused by Stal- 
in’s hymns to “peaceful coexist- 
ence,’ Mr. Dallin understands that 
the real key to Soviet intentions is 
contained in the writings of Lenin 
and Stalin, Communism’s Holy Writ, 
which preach the doctrine of irre- 
pressible conflict with the West and 
have never been repudiated. 

Behind the Iron Curtain. jingoism 
is being intensified day by day, and 
the younger generation is being 
reared in a spirit of militarism and 
hatred of other nations. Surely, the 
isolationists and coexistentialists can- 
not believe that Stalin will be content 
with his conquests to date. 

There is considerable evidence that 
the historic decision, “liberation or 
containment,” has already been made 
by the American people. The tre- 
mendous response to the Crusade for 
Freedom and the resolutions of the 
AFL and CIO suggest that the United 
States has approved, even though it 
has not officially adopted, a policy of 
liberation. Such a policy, indeed, 
necessarily springs from the very tra- 
ditions of this country. But, if we are 
really headed for ultimate liberation 
of Eastern Europe, the 
arises: What shall we do right now? 

First of all, we must steel the 
people behind the Iron Curtain to re- 
sist the never-ending Communist 
pressure—which is no easy task. We 
must make every effort to maintain 
their spiritual strength. It should be 
stressed that this is no time for popu- 


question 


lar uprisings, unsupported by aid 
from the outside. A premature up- 
rising, which results only in useless 
slaughter, is worse than nothing. 

Which are the forces of resistance? 
It must be understood that the Com- 
munist policy of liquidation has elim- 
inated the members of the ancien 
régime as well as most of the former 
middle class. What remains is only 
the great masses of the people. It is 
these on whom we must rely, to 
whom we must talk, whom we must 
infuse with hope and strength. 

Yet, we have made no real attempt 


to communicate with these potential 
allies. We put outdated people on the 
radio to talk to them in an outdated 
language. What the enslaved peoples 
want is the firm assurance that not 
only liberation, but a truly demo. 
cratic way of life, lies ahead. They 
long for an end to dictatorship of the 
Right as well as the Left. For we 
must not forget: The popular masses 
of Eastern Europe have never been 
Fascist any more than Communist. 

At the present time, there are Hun- 
garian Nazis living in exile who 
carry on active political propaganda, 
including mimeographed pamphlets. 
The Communist Government in Buda. 
pest eagerly reprints and distributes 
these ugly outpourings to demon- 
strate to the people that liberation 
would mean the return of the Nazi 
murderers and restoration of the 
feudal regime. And yet, has the free 
world taken steps to counteract this? 
On the contrary, some Western radic 
stations have actually put prominent 
Nazis on the air to send their “mes. 
sage” to the Hungarian people. Is it 
any wonder that the latter, even 
though they are anti-Communist to 
the core, are becoming increasingly 
uneasy about the plans of the West 
and some of its Hungarian protégés? 

If we are to have a policy of sup- 
porting Eastern European exile 
groups, it must be a democratic one 
which does not aim at restoring an) 
of the former regimes. Thus far. 
none of the American private orgar- 
izations chartered to aid these groups 
has shown this democratic attitude. 
And, inasmuch as the exiled demo- 
crats are greatly outnumbered by the 
right-wingers (Hapsburg restoration- 
ists, feudalists and neo-Nazis), mat- 
ters are worse now than they were 
a few years ago. 

Perhaps a strong and explicit dec: 
laration of American policy on East- 
ern Europe will put an end to this 
situation. But such a declaration must 
be made as soon as possible. For it 
will determine not merely the fate of 
100,000,000 people behind the Iron 
Curtain, but the fate of Europe and, 
hence, of America and all mankind. 
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DALLIN 


IEWED in historical perspective. 
VW conera Eisenhower's election 
victory is part of a global trend 
which started soon after the end of 
World War II, is accelerating at the 
present time, and will assume even 
greater scope and significance in the 
next few years. Eisenhower is riding 
the crest of a mighty anti-Commu- 
nist wave. Having won the election 
largely for this reason, he will be 
expected to raise the wave even 
higher. On the skill and success of 
his efforts in this regard will depend 
his political future. 

The same anti-Communist wave 
put an end to the long series of 
middle-of-the-road governments in 
France and brought Antoine Pinay 
and his conservative coalition to 
power. It also carried Winston 
Churchill back to 10 Downing Street 
a year ago at the head of the British 
Conservative party. With Cisenhower 
as President of the United States, this 
political reorientation is complete as 
regards the great powers of the West, 
and a number of the smaller nations 
are following their example. It is one 
of Stalin’s achievements that, in the 
course of this shift, the liberal groups 
are often elbowed aside. On the other 
hand, contrary to Moscow’s propa- 
ganda line, conservatism is in no 
sense identical with political reaction, 
though reactionary elements often 
hide behind the skirts of honest con- 
servatism. 

In a sense, the years 1946-52 rep- 
resented a period of transition from 
a worldwide leftist coalition against 
Nazism, which included the Soviet 
Union and the Communists, to a new 
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By David J. Dallin 


Eisenhower Rides 
Anti-Red Wave 


worldwide line-up against the latter. 
The name of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
became the symbol of the first group- 
ing, which was probably an historical 
necessity, even though the deep- 
seated pro-Soviet illusions of the war- 
time period and the extensive con- 
cessions to Moscow were surely un- 
necessary. 

The Truman 
which began in the days of World 
War II and is coming to an end dur- 
ing the Korean War, was the bridge 
from the leftist to the anti-Commu- 
nist orientation. Linked by its ori- 
gins and its ideology to the Roose- 
velt era, it was never able to entirely 
throw off the dead hand of its poli- 
tical parentage. Hence, it had to 
withdraw and make way for a new 
White House occupant. 

When 
takes office next January 20, the in- 
ternational scene will be dominated 
by two important circumstances: on 
the one hand, the rise of Soviet 
power to unprecedented heights and, 
on the other, the decline of the Com- 
munist movement outside the Soviet 
Union to a new low. What Stalin is 
gaining in terms of the production of 
tanks and jet planes, and the creatior 
of crack divisions, he is losing in 
terms of the zeal, fighting spirit, 
popular backing and, above all, mem- 
bership of the Communist parties of 
the West. It may be worth while to 
take a glance at the strength of these 
Communist parties, which wi!l con- 
stitute the principal foes of the new 
U.S. President’s policies throughout 
che world in the next four years. Fol- 
lowing is the Communist vote in the 


Administration, 


the new Chief Executive 





democratic countries in postwar gen- 
eral elections: 


Britain: 1945—102,780 
1950— 91.815 
1951— 21,640 


Denmark: 1947—141,094 
1950— 94,495 

Belgium: 1949—376,765 
1950—234,325 

Sweden: 1944—318 466 
1948—241,812 
1952—165,182 

Holland: 1946—502,963 
1948—381,953 

Japan: 1949—2,984,383 


1952—837,000 

In France, the popular vote has de- 
clined only 10 to 15 per cent during 
this period, but the party member- 
ship had declined to 600,000 in 1950 
from a high of 946,850 in 1946. It 
has continued to drop since then 
and is today below the half-million 
mark. Even more important is the 
inability of the French Communist 
leadership to call out its membership 
for large-scale political action. 

In West Germany, general elec- 
tions are scheduled to be held next 
year. Wherever local elections have 
taken place in the last few years, the 
Communists have suffered devastat- 
ing losses. 

Last year, the State Department 
published some interesting statistics 
on the membership of various Euro- 
pean Communist parties. Comparing 
the 1950 figure with that for 1946 
in eleven countries, the report 
showed an average decline of 40 per 
cent. Here are the data for the major 
Communist parties of free Europe: 


Italy: 1946—2,300,000 


1950—1,600,000 

West Germany: 1946— 300,000 
1950— 200,000 

Austria: 1946— 250,000 
1950— 100,000 


France: see above 


The curious situation prevailing in 
the world today—the growing mili- 
tary strength of Communism con- 
comitant with its growing weakness 
as a popular movement— will be the 
subject of my column next week. 











By Atreya 


‘BLITZ,’ ‘CURRENT’ and 
CHESTER BOWLES 


How two Indian journals nonplussed our Ambassador 


New DELHI 
HE EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW that the 
United States Ambassador to In- 
dia, Chester Bowles. gave in Sep- 
tember to the pro-Communist Bom- 
bay weekly, Blitz, has caused a stir 
in both the Indian and American 
press and is now a cause célébre in 
Indian courts. It is worthwhile, for 
reasons which will become obvious, 
to recapitulate the main details and 
supply some background perhaps 
unknown to American readers. 

Blitz was launched in the latter 
stages of World War II by its present 
editor and publisher, R. K. Karanjia, 
to introduce what Karanjia claimed 
would be a “different” kind of jour- 
India. What Karanjia 
actually did was to exploit the hither- 
to untapped field of escapism and 
sensationalism—in other words, he 
brought yellow journalism to India. 

The times then being hectic, what 
with the struggle for freedom reach- 
ing its climax, Karanjia offered a 
regular fare of scandal, sensation and 
sex in his paper, all of which were 
eagerly lapped up by increasing num- 
bers of readers. Gradually, he ven- 
tured into politics, and toward the 
very end of the war supported the 
British war effort in India. After 
the war’s end, when the nationalist 
tide rose to flood proportions, Kar- 
anjia and Blitz turned staunchly na- 
tionalist. With independence, and the 
accompanying realization that many 
basic problems were still unsolved, 
Blitz became virtually the official or- 
gan of the Indian Socialist party. 
But this phase, too, was only tem- 
porary, and soon Karanjia and his 
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BOWLES: "UNDERSTANDING' FAILED 


paper found their ideal home in 
Communist ranks. In the past few 
years, to the Blitz formula of scandal, 
sensation and sex have been added 
pro-Sovietism and anti-Americanism. 

Skilfully exploiting the increasing 
frustration of the once placid in- 
tellectual middle classes, who have 
found expression in Blitz’s verbal 
acrobatics for their own inability to 
engage in responsible and militant 
action, Karanjia has built up a sub- 
stantial circulation. The Communist 
party, which was not slow to recog- 
nize the potent possibilities of Blitz, 
sponsored two visits to Red China 
for Karanjia and in other ways care- 
fully and lavishly groomed him for 
the role of a top-flight fellow-traveler. 

While Karanjia made puerile at- 
tempts to wrestle with the dialectics 
of Marxism which scarcely aroused 
respect, his zealous adherence to the 


party line in practice was deeply ap. 
preciated by the Communists. Being 
a skilled writer able to present the 
Communist line rathe: effectively, at 
least to a certain type of reader, 
Karanjia earned a reputation as an 
outstanding Communist propagan- 
dist; a not unimportant ingredient of 
his success was the Government, 
whose few unsuccessful attempts to 
curb his biliousness he thoroughly 
exploited by posing as a martyr. His 
circulation went up, and along with 
it his advertising revenue. 

Gradually, however, the virulent 
pro-Communism and anti-American- 
ism of Karanjia’s editorials caused 
most of his big American advertisers 
to cancel their contracts. Blitz was 
reduced to plugging “good luck” 
charms to sexual 
potency and advice on “How To be 
Happy, Though Married” in its ad- 
vertising columns. Karanjia was in- 
censed at the “treachery” of Amer- 
ican companies that refused to pay 
him for his ceaseless fulminations 
against American “beasts, warmong- 
ers, capitalists and germ generals.” 

At about this time, when the hys- 
teria of Blitz had reached its highest 
pitch, Karanjia proudly proclaimed 
that his and his paper’s “power and 
influence” in India had been recog- 
nized by none other than the official 
representative of the country they 
had devoted most space to attacking. 
Heralded as “the greatest scoop in 
Indian journalism,” the exclusive in- 
terview with Ambassador Bowles was 
splashed over Blitz’s front page, and 
an international incident was in the 
making. 


SERIOUS ERROR 
The liberal and popular Ambass- 


ador, with a strong background in 
public relations behind him, probably 
felt that it would be a good idea to 
use even a pro-Communist smear 
sheet as a forum from which to pre 
sent the American and democratic 
viewpoint—especially so since Blitz’s 
audience had been indoctrinated 
solely with the opposite viewpoint. 
It doubtless never occurred to Mr. 
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Bowles that, as against this dubious 
advantage, there was the chance that 
his own popularity and stature might 
lend prestige and respectability to a 
gutter rag that was not so much in- 
terested in honesty or objectivity as 
in enticing back its disaffected ad- 
vertisers. What could be better than 
to flaunt before U.S. companies the 
fact that their own Ambassador had 
selected Blitz, from all the papers in 
India, as the medium through which 
he wished to address the Indian 
people? 

Needless to add, Mr. Bowles’s 
statement was skilfully slanted in its 
very presentation, and subsequently 
torn to shreds by prominent Commu- 
nists and fellow-travelers in retorts 
that were given maximum display. 

Bombay boasts another weekly that 
operates according to the Blitz pat- 
tern of “raw-meat” journalism. Cur- 
rent is, however, more sophisticated 
than Blitz, and, under the editorship 
of anti-Communist D. F. Karaka, 
takes exactly the opposite political 
stand. Since competition between the 
two has naturally been very keen, it 
was to be expected that Blitz’s exclu- 
sive Bowles interview would be greet- 
ed with ridicule by Current. At long 
last, Current, in a triumphant burst, 
was able to front-page in its October 
1 issue photostats of two alleged 
letters exchanged between Bowles 
and Karanjia; these were accompan- 
ied by an editorial headed, “Bowles 
May Have to Resign—Blitz Wants 
to Be Washington Patriot.” 

Prior to the publication of these 
photostats, Karaka had _ printed, 
some weeks earlier, the photostat of 
another letter purportedly written by 
Karanjia to the Communist Publish- 
ing House in Bombay. In this letter, 
Karanjia was supposed to have con- 
veyed the happy news to the Commu- 
nist publishers, who have just put out 
Karanjia’s latest book, China Stands 
Up, that the foreword to it would be 
written by the former Indian Ambas- 
sador to Peking, K. M. Panikkar. 
Current demanded an explanation of 
this strange behavior of a high In- 
dian official, and wanted to know 
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whether his foreword to a violently 
pro-Communist and anti-American 
book really represented the policy of 
the Government of India. Though its 
implied charge was a serious one, 
Current could elicit no comment, in 
denial or confirmation, from either 
Kararjia or the Government. 


PHOTOSTATS HURT 


But nearly two months later, when 
it published the photostats of the 
alleged Bowles-Karanjia correspond- 
ence, Current caused a tremendous 
reaction. According to Current’s 
photostatic copies, Karanjia was sup- 
posed to have complained to Bowles 
that the wives of U.S. businessmen 
in Bombay had “witch-hunted” Blitz 
and thus brought about the cancela- 
tion of advertising contracts and a 
resultant loss in income of 10,000 
rupees (about $2,000) per month. 
Karanjia also complains in the letter 
of the refusal of the U.S. Embassy 
in London to give him, while there, a 
visa to enter America. Karanjia ex- 
presses thanks to Bowles for granting 
the exclusive interview and, noting 
that understanding is a two-way 
street, invites Bowles to come to the 
Karanjia house and meet with him 
and some friends at a quiet party. 
He adds that he feels sure that the 
presence of a few Communists at the 
party will not prevent the Ambas- 
sador from accepting the invitation. 
The Ambassador is reported to have 
replied that he would be eager to 
meet Karanjia and his Communist 
friends, but to have cautioned Kar- 
anjia against noising this sort of 
thing about. Karaka accompanied 
publication of these alleged letters 
in Current with a scathing editorial 
posing the question: “Who Is the 
Washington Patriot Now?” 

Bowles immediately issued a state- 
ment denouncing the Current photo- 
stats as blatant forgeries, and de- 
manding a Government investigation. 
This was followed by a statement 
from Karanjia terming the letters a 
“monstrous lie illustrated with shame- 
less forgery.” Karanjia went further 
and hinted that there was a strong 





group of “American stooges” and 
anti-Bowles Americans in India who 
resented Bowles’s friendly attitude 
toward Nehru’s policy of neutrality 
and who were behind the alleged 
forgery. 

Within a week, both Karanjia and 
Karaka were arrested. The former 
was accused of perpetrating a for- 
gery, and the latter of publishing 
forged documents after having been 
told they were forged. The follow- 
ing report in a Bombay daily con- 
tinues the story: 


“According to Karaka, a man 
named Samuel, who was acting on 
behalf of Perry, an employee of 
Blitz, gave him the photostats. The 
name of Perry had been men- 
tioned to Karaka by D. V. Nad- 
karni, the ‘right-hand’ man of 
Karanjia under whom he was em- 
ployed for 11 years... . 

“Perry was stated to have heard 
Karanjia dictate a letter to his 
secretary, N. R. Rao, as though it 
was a letter emanating from Mr. 
Bowles. . . . Perry saw Rao taking 
the original letter of Mr. Bowles, 
cutting out the top and later por- 
tions containing the Embassy seal 
and the Ambassador’s signature, 
saw Rao typing Karanjia’s draft 
on a typewriter and Karanjia, 
D. R. D. Wadia (Public Relations 
Officer of Blitz), and an expert 
photographer ‘taking a lot of in- 
terest in the arrangement of the 
pieces... .” 

“Rao stated to the police that 
the letter dictated by Karanjia was 
identical in content with the photo- 
stats published. On October 13, 
correspondence between Karanjia 
and Perry was seized by the police, 
which indicated that Karanjia was 
maneuvering to get the letters 
published in Current. . . . Police 
stated Karanjia was unable to pro- 
duce the carbon copy of his letter 
to Mr. Bowles and the original of 
Mr. Bowles’ letter to him and 
claimed they were stolen from his 
filing cabinet. . . .” 


While the outcome of this case will 
certainly command world interest, in 
view of the political issues and per- 
sonalities involved, Mr. Bowles 


should henceforth need no further 
proof of the way Communists react 
to good intentions and efforts at un- 
derstanding. 








French diplomats refuse to face the facts on Tunisia and 
Morocco, on German rearmament, or on Indo-Chinese 


indifference to the civil war against the Communists 


France Fights 
| the Mareh 


of ‘Time 


By Sal Tas 





NOTHING CAN STOP TUNISIANS FROM OUSTING THE COLONIALISTS 


Paris 
RANCE’S dignified, shrewd Presi- 
dent, Vincent Auriol, made an 
important speech on October 26 when 
he dedicated the new hydroelectric 
dam at Donzéres. The speech reflect- 
ed, with unusual frankness, the un- 
derlying mood of the men who oper- 
ate French foreign policy. Although 
that policy has varied, the mood has 
been pretty much constant through 
successive French cabinets. 

To begin with, the setting of the 
Auriol speech: The Donzéres Dam, 
which outdoes the ballyhooed Dnie- 
prostroy, was part of the ambitious 
Monnet plan to re-equip, modernize 
and rationalize the French economy. 
If the plan is fulfilled, the entire so- 
cial and economic structure of the 
nation will have been profoundly im- 
proved. The national will to see the 
plan through, to make the necessary 
sacrifices, is present. There is no 
doubt that France can be saved by 
this plan in due time. 

Unfortunately, our own time is in- 
fused with national, continental and 
global frictions which compel us to 
respond to a mortal danger, not “in 
due time,” but today and on short 
notice. And so the Monnet plan can- 
not be regarded as a mere abstrac- 
tion. We know that without strength 
—French military strength, European 
strength, Atlantic strength—it loses 
all significance. The defeat of free- 
dom would mean the destruction of 
all the plan represents, of all that 
is dear and basic to France’s future. 

President Auriol tried to address 
himself to, this problem. His speech 
was not only a eulogy of France’s 
creative powers, but a bitter attack 
on its allies, in particular on the 
United States, the central powerhouse 
of the NATO world and thus. auto- 
matically, the object of all its cus- 
tomers’ complaints. Auriol attacked 
America on three grounds. He said 
(1) that the United States had let 
France down in the UN debate on 
Morocco and Tunisia; (2) that 
American policymakers were biased 
in favor of Germany, and (3) that 
France has been bled white in Indo- 
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China, financially and _ militarily, 
where it was serving an all-Allied 
cause. 

{uriol made these charges during 
a period of mounting tension between 
French and American officials, cen- 
tering around the wrangle over the 
extent of MSA aid. The wrangle 
came to a head in the much-pub- 
licized Pinay-Dunn incident a few 
weeks ago, when Premier Pinay in- 
dignantly refused to accept a memo- 
randum transmitted by Ambassador 
James Dunn, which was made up 
by Washington specialists critical of 
French military budgeting. 

The incident showed how foreign 
policies are often made to serve do- 
mestic politics. 
was under fire because of its fiscal 
policies, considered a failure by the 
Left and over-successful by some on 
the Right. But the French people 
know well that Pinay has done more 
to slow down price rises than any 
Premier before him, even though he 
has fallen short of the promises he 
made when assuming power. 


SCHUMAN UNDER FIRE 


Since the public is aware of the 
economic progress that has been 
made, the deputies hesitate to at- 
tack Pinay openly in this field. In- 
stead, they attack his Foreign Min- 
ister, Robert Schuman, who is pre- 
sented as the symbol of French 
“capitulation” both to its allies and 
to its former foe, Germany. But 
Schuman’s party, the Catholic MRP, 


would never accept his dismissal; a 


Pinay’s government 


successful drive to unseat him would 
automatically bring down the whole 
Government. 

Now Schuman’s position happens 
to be unique in France, in the sense 
that he has tried assiduously to adapt 
French policy to the international 
facts of life. His is a policy of 
“dignified modesty” gaited to French 
capabilities. It is a policy of “rap- 
prochement” with Germany, which 
he considers the indispensable basis 
for the unification of Europe. This 
policy, being so modest, is not too 
Popular, although no one has, till 
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now, offered a sensible alternative. 
Schuman has further weakened his 
position by the way he tries to soften 
opposition at home and abroad. (The 
concessions he makes are mostly 
verbal, but they often give his policy 
the appearance of inconsistency.) He 
is also the weaker because he does 
not dominate his department; sub- 
ordinates with rightist sympathies 
successfully sabotage him from time 
to time. It is generally believed, for 
example, that high Quai d’Orsay 
functionaries with Gaullist views de- 
liberately provoked conflict in 
Tunisia at the very moment Schu- 
man was trying to work out a com- 
promise with the nationalists there. 
Schuman is thus on every occasion 
the scapegoat of the Government’s 
critics. 

To forestall his opponents, Pinay 
played up the incident with Ambas- 
sador Dunn. He became “the strong 
man who had the courage to stand 
up to the Americans.” This psycholo- 
gical lift was much more important 
than the content of the dispute, 
which was more or less as follows: 
France has for months tried to get 
a greater share of MSA aid, some 
of it in the form of investment in 
French armament These 
plants were created without the con- 
sent of American economic authori- 
ties and the usefulness of the weapons 


plants. 


turned out in them was questioned 
by responsible American military of- 
ficials. In addition to making these 
points, Ambassador Dunn asked the 
French to make 4 maximum effort to 
balance their own finances and make 
a drastic, long-overdue tax reform. 
His admonitions on this score were 
neither as explicit nor as severe as 
those made by many of the financial 
experts of all the French parties in 
their remarks on successive Govern- 
ment policies. So the Pinay-Dunn 
squall must be viewed principally as 
an outcropping of domestic political 
maneuvers. 

Now President Auriol’s speech fol- 
lowed not only the Pinay-Dunn affair, 
but the sensational declaration of 
Edouard Herriot, influential leader of 





the Radical Socialists, opposing the 
plan for a European Defense Com- 
munity. Herriot said the plan was 
unconstitutional, that it gave Ger- 
many an unwholesome preponder- 
ance in Europe, that America had 
forced this German preponderance 
on the French, and that, besides, 
America was letting the French down 
in Africa. (Here, as elsewhere. the 
French tie problems of one continent 
to the problems of another.) 


CABINET SHOWDOWN 


There was no doubt that Herriot’s 
speech reflected the sentiments of 
Pinay himself. In fact, Pinay went 
further in a press interview, but he 
retracted hastily when fellow-min- 
isters got wind of his words. Auriol’s 
speech, in essence, also repeated the 
complaints of Herriot. Nevertheless. 
the Government’s position has been 
cleared up in recent days. There is 
every reason to believe that a show- 
down on EDC was forced by Schu- 
man, backed by his party, and by 
Pleven, whose name is connected 
with the EDC idea. 

Nevertheless, French leaders as a 
whole have not yet forced themselves 
to face up to the problem. They 
fear Stalin but fear Germany more. 
Not that they really think the Ger- 
mans are more dangerous—they 
merely recognize that they have no 
influence on Moscow, while they can 
influence the development of a Ger- 
man army. Ideally, they would like 
a German army strong enough to 


-deter the Soviets but weak enough 


not to deter the French. Since even 
they have little confidence in the pos- 
sibility of such an ideal arrange- 
ment, the French leaders would really 
prefer no German army at all. This 
emerges from _ every 
French discussion of the problem. 

For this reason, it is difficult to 
believe that the present EDC contro- 
versy could be settled by admitting 
Germany to NATO. It is difficult to 
understand why French _ politicians 
who refused German divisions in a 
European Army context would accept 
them in a NATO context. 


conclusion 
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FRANCE CONTINUED 


It is useless to explain to the 
French that the days of German dom- 
ination are past; that only continents 
are dominant these days; that in the 
Atlantic community, American power 
will always be preponderant. The 
French don’t accept that reasoning 
because, at heart, they don’t want a 
Europe safeguarded and/or domi- 
nated by America, but a Europe un- 
der the hegemony of France. 

But from this, they do not conclude 
that France should therefore become 
the most stable, best organized, best 
armed nation in Europe. They con- 
clude rather that they should attempt 
to gain hegemony by holding Ger- 
many down below the French re- 
armament level and, if possible, be- 
low French economic potential. As 
in so many other questions, the 
French are more interested in the 
peaceful long run (future relations 
with Germany included) than in the 
dramatic short run of the 
national situation. 


inter- 


‘EAST-WEST BRIDGES’ 


It is quite understandable that a 
nation which has suffered what 
France has suffered, and which has 
been weakened by wars as France 
has been weakened, should be domi- 
nated by the fear of war. Although 
neutralism is on the decrease, it is 
much more so on the surface than 
in the depths. There is never-ending 
talk of trying to bridge the East- 
West cleavage. 

Three weeks ago, a German Social 
Democrat told the press that a group 
of Quai d’Orsay functionaries and 
French politicians had met with 
Soviet officials in Berlin and tried 
to work out a deal: Russia would 
ease the tension of the cold war and 
even start disarmament, Germany 
would remain divided, the French 
would make sure no Germans would 
enter the European Army and would 
fight any move to unify Germany. 
Edouard Daladier, who was named 
as a sponsor of this new Munich, de- 
nied any participation and others 
denied that there had been any con- 
ference at all. But there is little 


doubt that some sort of conference 
along these lines did take place and 
that Daladier sympathizes with its 
aims. So does Herriot, and so, prob- 
ably, do Auriol and Pinay. All of 
this is understandable in the light 
of French history, but it hardly 
makes for European unity, let alone 
French leadership in it. Fear is a 
bad counselor, but a strong passion. 

The German question is immedi- 
ately linked to two others. Herriot 
tied it up to the American attitude 
on French Africa. Auriol, like 
Daladier, Edgar Faure and Mendeés- 
France before him, tied it up with 
Indo-China. 

Now what is the French viewpoint 
in the African question? With con- 
siderable feeling, the French remind 
us of their cultural mission in Africa. 
And, in truth, nobody would deny the 
considerable economic, cultural and 
technical accomplishments of French 
colonial administration in Morocco 
and Tunisia. But nobody believes 
France went to Africa merely to ful- 
fill a cultural mission. Honorable as 
some of the French works in Africa 
are, French administration has now 
reached a phase in which, partly as 
a consequence of its own educational 
work, the drawbacks of the colonial 
system outweigh its advantages. Ten- 
sion between the administration and 
the local population poisons the 
whole atmosphere, making further 
progress in culture, politics and edu- 
cation virtually impossible. Whether 
the Africans can with complete suc- 
cess replace French:-administration is 
beside the point; the point is that 
these people want to replace the 
colonialists and that nothing will pre- 
vent them from doing so. The choice 
boils down to a gradual, sensible re- 
placement or a violent clash. 

It is true that the situation in 
Morocco is not as ripe as in Tunisia, 
but French policy in Tunisia proves 
how slight is the colonialists’ con- 
cern for ripeness. There, the colonial- 
ists have become a cause of disorder 
rather than a guarantee of order. At 
the same time, the Tunisian nation- 
alists, the Neo-Destour, have formu- 





lated extremely moderate claims. By 
refusing even these moderate terms, 
France throws a very ominous light 
on its real colonial purposes and its 
Union Frangaise. Many French depu. 
ties understand that France stil] 
could preserve French economic and 
cultural interests by compromising 
with African nationalism and turning 
Tunisia into a progressive-minded 
pilot project of the Union Francaise. 
But the African question has long 
been out of the hands of Robert 
Schuman; it is decided “on the spot” 
by the French “colons,” who want to 
preserve their rule at any cost, even 
that of civil war. 

The French have evidently learned 


a. 
SCHUMAN: ‘DIGNIFIED MODESTY 


nothing from England’s experience 
with India or Holland’s experience 
with Indonesia. They reproach the 
Americans for encouraging Arab na- 
tionalism, either at U.S. bases in 
Africa or in the halls of the UN. 
They expect America to help the 
colonial administrators discourage 
or, if need be, beat down Arab na- 
tionalism. Anything short of that 
is, in the French conception, a breach 
of Atlantic solidarity. 

It would be well for us to consider 
the implications of the French de- 
mands, We are faced with a rift in 
the UN, with the intensification of 
anti-Western feeling among Arab 
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and Asian delegations, with the pros- 
pect of being obliged to defend our 
strategic airbases against a popula- 
tion rising in fury at a time when 
such risings have proved irrepres- 
sible. And, finally, we are faced with 
a mortal enemy who feeds on unrest, 
especially where such unrest is based 
on poverty and cultural backward- 
ness. Certainly the situation would 
seem to call for a compromise with 
the nationalists, which would soften 
the color split now growing in anti- 
Communist ranks, remove a diplo- 
matic headache, and _ safeguard 
France’s long-term interests in Africa 
—now periled by her own uncom- 
promising attitude. 

The French politicians. however, 
ask us not to consider the issue on 
basis of 
France’s indispensability to the At- 
lantic alliance. They tie one problem 
to the other, and demand, not reason- 


its merits, but on the 


able allowances for our ally’s pecu- 
liar problems, but automatic backing 
on every issue in which France has 
some stake. If we do not yield in one 
area, there is talk of a French sit- 
down strike in another. 


THE INDO-CHINA WAR 

Let us now face the most intricate 
issue of all: Indo-China. Much of 
France’s behavior is explained by the 
fact that she has spent twice as much 
on the Indo-Chinese war as she 
received in Marshall aid. What is 
more, the élite of the French officer 
corps is being spent there. With un- 
derstandable feeling, Auriol says, 
“All this we do alone, and for the 
common cause.” But this is not the 
whole truth. 

From the very start, French policy 
in Indo-China was similar to that 
Paris now pursues with other colo- 
nies. Whether or not it was ever pos- 
sible to reach a real agreement with 
Ho Chi Minh, certainly French diplo- 
macy did nothing to estrange the 
Indo-Chinese population from his re- 
gime, On the contrary, brusque mili- 
tary and naval attacks, harsh police 
actions all took place, just at the mo- 
ment that the Fontainebleau nego- 
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tiations between the French and 
Indo-Chinese nationalists were get- 
ting under way. 

This behavior in 1946 sheds light 
on the fact that, while the French do 
serve an Allied cause in Indo-China, 
they are not there just for that— 
they are there primarily to serve 
French interests. Are they really 
making these tremendous sacrifices 
—draining their military strength in 
Europe and thereby inviting German 
hegemony—only for the Allied 
cause? Or are they supported by the 
unspoken idea that they are thereby 
saving part of France’s empire and 
imperial profits? The bulk of the 
Indo-Chinese, both under Communist 
rule and under French rule, think it’s 
the latter. Bao Dai, whose political 
versatility indicates that he has a 
good feel for what his people think. 
has more than once shown impati- 
ence at what he considers the un- 
willingness of the French to be re- 
placed by French-trained Indo- 
Chinese. 

Some (including the London Ob- 
server) think the French could dras- 
tically cut their sacrifices in Indo- 
China by giving more self-govern- 
ment to the Indo-Chinese. They say 
that more volunteers would respond 
to a national government than to the 
French. While we would be running 
a grave risk if we relieved French 
troops with Indo-Chinese armies at 
this moment, we should not forget 
the suggestion, especially when we 
consider the role the UN might come 
to play in Indo-China. 

Such a role is not being officially 
discussed yet. While the French be- 
moan the disproportionate burden 
they bear for the Allies in Indo- 
China, the idea of UN troops aiding 
them does not appeal to the French 
Government, even though it would 
solve many of the financial and mili- 
tary problems. Certainly, unwilling- 
ness to let the UN take over will in- 
crease distrust of French intentions 
among the Indo-Chinese—consider- 
able already. There is a stronger in- 
clination to ask for American aid in 
Indo-China, in men as well as money 


and materials. This may be because 
the French military leaders think 
they could control American con- 
tingents serving under a Frenchman 
more easily than they could a UN 
force under a non-French command- 
er. It may also be due to the fact that 
they know that America’s sending her 
own soldiers to Indo-China is much 
less likely. At any rate, the French 
are playing it safe—as long as 
neither the United States nor the 
United Nations wishes to take over 
the Indo-China battlefield, the French 


become “indispensable.” 


ALL LINKED TOGETHER 


And here we have come back full 
circle. French “indispensability” in 
Europe, linked to “indispensability” 
in Indo-China, linked to her demands 
for allied “solidarity” on the African 
question, create a most unsatisfactory 
dilemma for European planners: En- 
courage France and create stalemate 
in several areas, or encourage Ger- 
many, with the risk that French anti- 
Germanism would be echoed in other 
European countries. 

The only way out seems to be to 
impress on France the realities of 
life: First, that a Europe under 
French hegemony is impossible, but 
that Franco-German cooperation in 
NATO would make German hegemo- 
ny equally impossible; second, that 
the free world cannot be committed 
to a reactionary policy in Africa de- 
spite French threats; finally, that we 
would be willing to assume some of 
the Indo-Chinese burden to stop Com- 
munism and to build an independent 
Vietnam, but not to save French 
colonial rule. 

If France is indispensable to the 
free world, it is also true that the 
free world is far more indispensable 
to France. By enabling France to free 
herself from the impossible contra- 
dictions of her present policy—in 
Europe, in Africa, in Indo-China— 
we would at the same time reduce her 
fear of stronger foes and the unwant- 
ed dependence on stronger allies 
which has led her statesmen to so 
many political dead ends. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE ELECTION outcome was, first 
Ta all, a tremendous demonstra- 
tion of personal confidence in Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. It was, second, an ex- 
pression of emphatic disapproval of 
certain aspects of “the Truman rec- 
ord,” especially the stalemated war 
in Korea, the corruption in Govern- 
ment agencies, and the carelessness, 
or worse, in regard to Communist in- 
filtration of the public service. It was, 
third, a limited, mixed and qualified 
vote of confidence in the Republican 
party. 

Six months ago, there was general 
agreement that Eisenhower, if nom- 
inated, could not be beaten. The pic- 
ture became more blurred after the 
General stepped off his nonpartisan 
pedestal and became an active con- 
tender for the Presidency, running 
as a Republican on a Republican plat- 
form. Some of his liberal adherents 
unmistakably became disillusioned, 
sometimes to the point of “switching 
to Stevenson.” They did not like his 
agreement with Senator Taft, his en- 
dorsement of Senators McCarthy and 
Jenner, his tendency to speak in gen- 
eral rather than specific terms, and 
the conservatism, or old-fashioned 
liberalism, of some of his economic 
pronouncements. 

(It may be noted, incidentally. 
that Eisenhower cannot be fairly ac- 
cused of shifting formerly expressed 
views for the sake of expediency. 
Speeches which he delivered as 
President of Columbia University did 
not give the slightest support to the 
idea that the General was in sym- 
pathy with the more radical tenets of 


the New Deal.) 


‘WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


‘| Like Ike’ 
Was the Key 





But the upsurge of popular sup- 
port remained, despite the occasional 
defections. Eisenhower received one 
of the most impressive majorities, in 
both popular and electoral votes, in 
American history; and his victory 
swept over state and sectional lines 
and completely transformed the po- 
litical geography of the United 
States as it has been for the last 
twenty years. 

What emphasizes the personal na- 
ture of the victory is that there was 
no Republican party sweep compar- 
able to Eisenhower’s. The latter car- 
ried Missouri, Washington and Mon- 
tana while incumbent Republican 
Senators of the “Old Guard” type 
were going down to defeat. He swept 
Massachusetts, which had not given 
its electoral vote to a Republican 
since 1924, by 200,000: but one of 
his staunch supporters, Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, failed of re-election. 

There will be much second guess- 
ing as to why Stevenson did not make 
a stronger showing. In his campaign 
and in his defeat, the Illinois Gov- 
ernor showed himself a figure of gen- 
uine moral and intellectual stature. 
He probably won more liking and 
respect from college professors and 
Ph.D.’s than anyone since Woodrow 
Wilson; and, had the contest been 
for the presidency of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Stevenson would have won 
hands down. No one would have ever 
remarked of Stevenson, as some 
irreverent newspapermen said of 
Eisenhower, that he was “crossing 
the 38th Platitude.” 

Cynics may suggest that Steven- 
son failed because his campaign was 


on too high a level for broad popular 
appreciation. But no one could make 
such a suggestion about Harry Tru- 
man, assiduously mudgunning at 
Stevenson’s side and probably over. 
reaching himself with the preposter- 
ous insinuation that Eisenhower 
held anti-Semitic and anti-Catholic 
sentiments. The explanation seems to 
be that Stevenson carried on gallantly 
as the champion of a lost cause. 
What had been falsely signaled in 
1948, a reaction against the Demo. 
cratic party partly based on its long 
tenure of power, was touched off 
with resounding force in 1952 by the 
challenge of Eisenhower’s personal 
popularity. 

The desire for something more 
hopeful than prolonged stalemate in 
Korea contributed to the change. 
And there was enough truth, together 
with distortions and exaggerations, 
in the attacks on Communist infiltra- 
tion spearheaded by Senator Mec- 
Carthy to shake the normal Demo- 
cratic allegiance of some Catholic 
city voters of Irish and Polish ex- 
traction. (This was especially true in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
which went Republican after staying 
in the Democratic column for almost 
three decades. ) 

The Republican victory here is 
somewhat similar to the Conservative 
victory in Britain last year. It is not 
a mandate for counterrevolution, 
and there is no sign that the Eisen- 
hower Administration will attempt to 
undo many of the laws enacted in the 
last two decades. It is a mandate for 
a change of emphasis, pace and dir- 
ection, for a clean-up of corruption 
and disloyalty. And it is a manifes- 
tation of personal faith in Eisenhow- 
er. The simplest slogan of the cam- 
paign, “I Like Ike,” has been the 
most expressive. All Americans, and 
especially those who can see the dark 
clouds on both the European and 
Asiatic horizons, will wish the new 
President all success in realizing what 
is certainly his sincere aspiration: 
the preservation of peace on a basis 
consistent with American honor and 
national security. 


The New Leader 
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Stalin’s Workers 


Labor in the Soviet Union. 
By Solomon M. Schwarz. 
Praeger. 364 pp. $6.00. 


A sTUDENT of Soviet labor con- 
ditions faces serious difficulties in 
trying to piece together the scattered 
and often contradictory information 
that trickles out of the “Workers’ 
Fatherland.” Facts are often incom- 
plete and sometimes gaps have to be 
filled by assumptions and projections 
of existing data. The Soviet Union 
publishes no cost-of-living index, and 
information on wages is far from 
adequate. Yet the investigator must 
work with existing materials, and his 
tak is by no means an easy one. 
Labor in the Soviet Union is the first 
authoritative study of Soviet labor 
policy, and Dr. Schwarz has enriched 
our knowledge of this unpublicized 
field and greatly lightened the burden 
of future students. 

Dr. Schwarz is no stranger to the 
subject. Moreover, he has _investi- 
gated labor and trade-union ques- 
tions in countries other than the 
Soviet Union. His book on the Ger- 
man free trade unions under the 
Weimar Republic is an authoritative 
study. He occupied a high post in 
the Ministry of Labor in the Russian 
Provisional Government before the 
Bolshevik coup d'état; and, since his 
departure from his native country, 
has continued to study the changes 
in every aspect of Soviet labor policy. 

Dr. Schwarz’s first three chapters 
deal with labor, the 
growth of the urban labor supply, 
and the effect of Government policies 
in easing or tightening the supply 
of labor to industry. He shows the 
reaction of the peasantry to the var- 
ious regulations, and how the tie that 
bound much of the industrial labor 
forces to agriculture was severed. 
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The abolition of unemployment in- 
surance and the use of recruiting 
agents were tried in an effort to fill 
the voracious demand for labor. The 
general deterioration of conditions 
increased the turnover rate, and Dr. 
Schwarz shows the means used to 
hold labor and reduce the costly 
shifting from job to job. Voluntary 
methods failed; despite governmental 
exhortations, workers kept moving 
in search of better conditions denied 
them in the Soviet economy. 

The Government refused to handle 
the problem by increasing incentives, 
the means utilized by the capitalist 
entrepreneur. Soviet labor regulations 
enacted early in the regime’s history, 
which gave workers the right to ter- 
minate their employment after due 
notice, a right enjoyed universally in 
free countries, were found a hin- 
drance to the Government’s industrial 
program. At first, those who termin- 
ated their employment voluntarily 
were removed from the relief rolls or 
from the register of the unemployed. 
When this failed to solve the prob- 
lem, more stringent measures were 
introduced, Permanent denial of un- 
employment benefits was tried. Work- 
ers who had left their place of em- 
ployment were denied referrals to 
other jobs by the employment office 
until every other applicant had been 
given employment. Subsequently, 
more severe punishment was to be 
meted out to habitual offenders, in- 
cluding cancelation of food cards. 

These methods were not altogether 
effective. A campaign for the intro- 
duction of a permanent work book 
was begun—launched, as usual, by a 
group of workers. In January 1931, 





an open letter was issued by the em- 
ployes of a Moscow machine works, 
reading: “The picture of every new 
worker must be clearly discernible to 
management and proletarian opin- 
ion. ... This means that every work- 
er must have an identification paper 
recording not only his personal data 
but his status in production; what 
he did on previous jobs, where he 
worked and why he left.” This was 
a plan for “a kind of production 
passport, without which it will be 
impossible to get work anywhere.” 
These quotations tell us plainly the 
purpose of the Soviet work book. 
But, at first, other methods were 
tried. A requirement was introduced 
that all persons in the Soviet Union 
carry a passport, which had to be 
shown in applying for a job. In 1938, 
work books made their appearance. 
These are issued to each employe by 
the plant management, and must be 
carried from job to job. During em- 
ployment, they are deposited with 
management, which registers in them 
the workers’ behavior and efficiency. 
The process was completed by the de- 
crees of June 1940, which made 
quitting a job and taking a new one 
unlawful, and decreed that unjusti- 
fied absence from work should be 
penalized by corrective labor at the 
place of employment at reduced 
wages, Thus ended the Communists’ 
vaunted “emancipation of labor.” 
Nor did the worker fare any better 
in the field of wages. Many of the 
problems of the Soviet labor market 
are a result of the low wage stand- 
ards. In countries where the worker 
is free to move and to strike, the 
fearful burden of investment is 
lightened by worker resistance; but 
no such possibility exists in the 
Soviet Union. In the absence of a 
free labor market, there is no de- 
fense against undue pressure upon 
the workers. Dr. Schwarz has as- 
sembled a great mass of data, repre- 
senting a prodigious amount of work. 
The trend of wages is traced from the 
Revolution to the present, and we are 
shown how wages, after reaching the 
prewar levels, began to decline in 
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the late 1920s. The effect of the re- 
versal of the early belief in egalitar- 
ianism, and the increasing inequali- 
ties among different grades of work- 
ers, are shown. 

One of the impressive characteris- 
tics of Dr. Schwarz’s work is his 
ability to link the changes in wages 
and wage policy to other aspects of 
the economic program. He therefore 
shows the influence of the Five-Year 
Plans upon the wage scale, and the 
disastrous effect the Plans exercised 
upon the workers’ real income. He 
also shows the widespread emphasis 
on piece work, and the absence of 
all protection against increased pres- 
sure on the worker. It is in this con- 
nection that an independent trade- 
union movement is so important, for 
it can resist the imposition of intol- 
erable burdens upon the labor force 
and force a re-examination and re- 
adjustment of incentive rates. But 
the Soviet worker is informed by his 
union leaders that “we must actively 
combat this kind of defense of labor 
interests” (a quotation from the of- 
ficial position adopted by the Soviet 
trade unions). The workers’ resist- 
ance to piece rates was smothered 
by the unions, which, instead of 
attempting to force concessions, 
aided in increasing the workers’ tasks. 

Dr. Schwarz attempts to cut 
through Soviet wage data and infor- 
mation on the cost of living, and to 
reach some conclusions on the trend 
of real wages. This is no easy task, 
and there is some dispute among ex- 
perts on the methods to be followed. 
But anyone who reads the author’s 
arguments will not easily reject his 
conclusions. Dr. Schwarz disposes of 
one of the myths of Soviet wage 
policy that impress some students: 
the influence of paid vacations and 
various forms of social, or fringe, 
benefits on the workers’ standard of 
living. We know that these benefits 
are not non-existent in free countries, 
but, as a rule, they play a subordin- 
ate role in the workers’ real wages. 
Dr. Schwarz argues that their im- 
portance in the Soviet Union reveals 
the low standard of living of the 


Soviet worker. Whatever truth this 
generalization contains, it should be 
noted that the very term “fringe 
benefits” in the United States shows 
their relative significance. 

The trend of hours and the changes 
in the social-insurance system are 
traced in the two concluding chap- 
ters, and, in these spheres as well as 
in others, we can see that the Soviet 
Union is not the great innovator. The 
history of collective agreements un- 
der the Soviet regime is also dis- 
cussed: Collective bargaining and 
collective contracts, abolished for 
more than a decade, were restored 
after World War II, but only as a 
means of raising the output of labor. 
Dr. Schwarz also shows us what has 
happened to the legal protection of 
labor, whose gradual deterioration 
is written in Soviet labor law. 


As already noted, there is no study 
of Soviet labor available that is com. 
parable to this one. The difficult task 
has been conducted with great care 
and patience, and, while Dr. Schwarz 
has decided views on the Soviet sys- 
tem, his study is fair and objective. 
In many cases, he allows official 
sources to speak for themselves. He 
is, of course, confronted with the 
problems of measurement and evalua. 
tion facing every student of the Sov- 
iet economy. On some points he dis- 
agrees with other experts. 

But Dr. Schwarz brings with him 
a knowledge of the culture and the 
social, political and economic condi- 
tions in the U.S.S.R. unsurpassed by 
any contemporary investigator. No 
one who is interested in the evolution 
of the Soviet system can afford to 
ignore his latest work. 





Double-threat Man 


The Herblock Book. 
By Herbert Block. 
Beacon. 244 pp. $2.75. 


Wuart Britt MauLpin once did for 
the Army in Up Front, Herb Block 
now does for national affairs in The 
Herblock Book. Indeed, taken to- 
gether, the two books are probably 
as acute a pair of commentaries on 
America at war and at peace as one 
is likely to find anywhere. In both 
there is the same disdain for over- 
organization and self-importance, the 
same respect for individualism and 
humility. They are reaffirmations of 
faith in the common sense of the 
common man and, at the same time, 
a declaration of war against those 
who would sell him short. 

To Herblock, the legislative pro- 
cess is a source of constant wonder, 
admiration, pity and anger—wonder 
and admiration for its vitality and 
success; pity and anger for the nar- 
row attempts to turn the clock back 
upon progress and enlightenment in 
Government. 

And so, growing out of this real- 
istic idealism, Herblock has written 
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a book, illustrated with hundreds of 
cartoons that appeared originally in 
the editorial pages of the Washington 
Post. With his typewriter and his 
pen, Herblock takes Congress over 
the glowing coals of wit and satire. 
It is a book that pulls no punches in 
its constant reminders of Congres- 
sional lapses in failing to act for the 
public good. 

As a cartoonist, Herblock needs no 
introduction. He is a master. One 
would think, then, that 
Herblock cartoon is usually worth ten 
editorials, his text would be super- 
fluous. Hence, it comes as a pleasant 
surprise to report him a pungent, 
charming and distinctive writer. In- 
stead of being superfluous, the com- 
mentary gives color and background 
to the drawings, showing them as the 
end product of an alert, liberal and 
courageous mind. 

Our new President could do worse 
in the next four years than to take 


The Herblock Book for his text. 


since @ 
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Men at Arms. 
By Evelyn Waugh. 
Litile, Brown. 342 pp. $3.00. 


ATTITUDES and methods of expres- 
sion vary in war novels as in other 
creative endeavors. In contrast to 
Men at Arms, the heroes of World 
War I fiction had a happy, emo- 
tionally secure peacetime existence. 
This new British novel of the past 
conflict is unlike its American con- 
temporaries because its leading char- 
acters are officers and gentlemen. The 
comparative absence of sex and pro- 
fanity is almost revolutionary. 

Although it is written by a novelist 
who is a Roman Catholic, one looks 
in vain for a discernible religious 
influence in its pages. Unlike G. K. 
Chesterton, Evelyn Waugh is bitter 
and sardonic, though he is gentler 
than he was in Put Out More Flags 
(1942), which also covered the 
period of the “phony waz.” However, 
the hero of his latest novel, like the 
thoroughgoing, likable scoundrel in 
his earlier work, has also failed to 
find himself in the 1930s—a time of 
relative peace. 

Guy Crouchback, Waugh’s hero, is 
estranged from civilian society by a 
divorce made eight years before the 
action begins, and, during that period, 
he has lived a loveless, lonely life. 
This has been accentuated by Guy’s 
residence in a small Italian town 
where he has not been accepted— 
where he simply wasn’t “simpatico.” 
Thus, he is ready for the traditions 
of the officers’ mess and the fellow- 
ship of such an historic regiment as 
the Halberdiers. Despite a family 
religious background of Catholicism 
going back several generations, he 
has found no brotherhood in his 
Church. With all his religious and 
social traditions, Crouchback is a 
rootless modern seeking identifica- 
tion with some group able to claim 
his genuine loyalty and affection. 

Ritchie-Hook, the ferocious, capa- 
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ble, one-eyed Brigadier of this famous 
regiment, becomes the embodiment 
of the spirit of military life to Guy 
until the General makes a fool of 
himself at the end of the novel. But 
if Crouchback had been less des- 
perately in need of a church militant 
—personified by an ancient regiment 
—he would have quickly revolted 
against Hook’s character. Where 
“lesser men _ collected helmets,” 
Waugh writes, “Ritchie-Hook once 
came back from a raid across no- 
man’s-land with the dripping head 
of a German sentry in either hand.” 
But when Guy accepts this colorful 
killer as his military ideal, he is in 
his honeymoon period with the Royal 
Corps of Halberdiers. 

Pompous, incompetent, ridiculous 
but sympathetically humorous Cap- 
tain Apthorpe is the antithesis of the 
Brigadier. A sturdy-looking man 
with long experience in Africa, he 
soon dies of a tropical disease when 
the brigade is stationed in Africa. 
Guy Crouchback helps send his friend 
to his death and contributes to his 
own temporary disgrace and transfer 
from the Halberdiers by impulsively 
giving whiskey to the dying Apthorpe. 

Throughout Men at Arms, the 
bungling, hesitant mobilization of 
Britain during the first year of the 
war is tersely portrayed. A man in 
his mid-thirties, Guy finds it madden- 
ing that, at first, his country cannot 
use his services. He declares in 
despair, “I heard someone say this 
was a very exclusive war.” 

Despite his hero’s love affair with 
the Army, Waugh’s satire breaks 
through. The future officers’ lec- 
turer on military law has a profound 
bit of advice: “Keep your King’s 
Regulations up to date and you can’t 
go far wrong.” Another Waugh gem: 

“The normal relationship in the 


Halberdiers between platoon-com- 
mander and sergeant was that of 
child and nanny. The sergeant 
should keep his officer out of mis- 
chief. The officer’s job was to 
sign things, to take the blame and 
quite simply to walk ahead and 
get shot first.” 

Military “McCarthyism” is de- 
scribed. Crouchback and his brother- 
in-law, a Member of Parliament, 
have an intelligence file opened on 
them because the former has lived 
in Italy and the latter visited the 
Salzburg music festival twice before 
the war. 

Only once does Guy try to achieve 
peacetime happiness by wooing a 
woman. He tries to seduce his former 
wife, Virginia, fortified with the 
thought that sexual relations with her 
would not be sinful for one of his 
denomination. Virginia suspects his 
moral justification, and asserts that 
she would rather be taken for a tart 
and desired for the sake of old times 
than because Guy’s priests had al- 
legedly told him such an act would 
be moral. 

Crouchback, on _ learning that 
Winston Churchill has become Prime 
Minister, knows him only “as a 
professional politician, a master of 
sham-Augustan prose, a Zionist, an 
advocate of the Popular Front in 
Europe, an associate of the press- 
lords and of Lloyd George.” What a 
capacity for observation and recol- 
lection of Waugh’s fellow-Conserva- 
tives’ actual estimate of Churchill 
before the summer of 1940! Since 
this is the first book of a trilogy, one 
hopes other revealing political, as 
well as literary, passages are in pros- 
pect. 

The author’s criticisms of his char- 
acters may be self-directed. After 
Waugh’s preoccupation with mem- 
bers of a limited social stratum in 
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his last good novel, Brideshead Re- 
visited (1946), and in this volume, 
one hopes he is asking if “God’s 
Providence concerns itself with the 
perpetuation of the English Catholic 
aristocracy.” This is especially neces- 


sary for so gifted a stylist as Waugh 
if he is to become broader in ex- 
perience and outlook. After all, his 
Catholicism, despite some tenderness 
and compassion, can be found in 
Ecclesiastes’ worldly cynicism. Few 


of Waugh’s characters succeed in 
finding anything or anyone to love. 
Is this a universal symptom of our 
time or mercly a reflection of the 
decayirz class the author knows so 
well? 





Land of the Great Purge 


No Secret Is Safe. 
By Mark Tennien of Maryknoll. 
Farrar, Straus. 270 pp. $3.50. 


THIS IS ANOTHER in the swelling 
siream of eyewitness accounts of life 
under the Chinese Communists. 
Father Tennien, author of the war- 
time best-seller, Chungking Listening 
Post, writes in simple but effective 
fashion of the county in which he 
lived and worked in China, and how 
its people at first greeted their new 
Communist masters with hope. only 
to find their freedom systematically 
whittled down until all China had be- 
come scarcely more than a gigantic 
prison. Indeed, Father Tennien and 
many of his friends ultimately found 
themselves in jail. He is now safely 
back in America, but the greater part 
of his book was originally written in 
Red China and smuggled out. 

As the author tells us in his title, 
the Communists have succeeded in 
evolving a system in which even 
one’s innermost thoughts are no 
longer secure. Here in America, we 
often hear the label “witch hunt” 
applied to efforts to root out Com- 
munism in our public life. This book 
tells what a real witch hunt is like— 
aud it is as different from what we 
have seen in the U.S. as an injection 
against typhoid fever is from the di- 
sease itself, 

Using his own small county of 
Shumkai, in Kwangsi Province, as 
a measuring rod, Father Tennien 
estimates that over 20,000,000 Chi- 
nese were thrown into prison in the 
first six months of Communist rule. 
He believes that 7,000,000 were 
slaughtered under the so-called ag- 
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rarian-reform and “brain-washing” 
programs and an equal number in 
the following six months. Recalling 
the Nationalist Government’s charge 
some time ago that the Communist 
aim was to reduce China’s population 
by 100,000,000, he writes: “After 
seeing the Communists at work for 
nearly two years, I am ready to con- 
gratulate the Nationalists for their 
merciful understatement.” 

Father Tennien’s church property 
was used as a public trial and in- 
doctrination center, and he himself 
was subjected to a modified form of 
brain-washing in prison. This is the 
most instructive part of the book. 
The author shows how the Commu- 
nists, while applying the maximum 
of compulsion, attempt to make the 
process of mental purging appear to 
be a voluntary one. “The usual rou- 
tine,” he writes, “is to arrest people, 
indoctrinate them for months, inter- 
rogate them periodically for informa- 
tion on themselves and others. Then 
the police with interrogators decide 
to liquidate or free the prisoner 
after he has signed a confession for 
the record.” No one, he stresses, is 
liquidated, sentenced or released 
without first Small 
wonder that many prisoners went in- 
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sane first! 

Father Tennien’s book is another 
piece of evidence going to prove that 
the stories we have heard of Com- 
munist barbarity are, if anything, 
understatements. The Communists 
are well aware that, so long as a 


crime is stupendous enough, it can 
be perpetrated in the secure know- 
edge that decent people will not be- 
lieve it until it is too late to do any- 
thing. The average mind simply shies 
away from such horrors as the cold- 
blooded murder of millions of peo- 
ple and the robotization of hundreds 
of millions more. 

A remark made to Father Tennien 
by a police officer just before he left 
Red China is revealing: “Say what 
you want about Communist China 
when you get to America, it will 
make no difference.” The Commu- 
nists, he writes, “are well aware of 
American indifference to their pro- 
gram and often told us so.” Nor is 
this indifference the product of 
chance. The systematically favorable 
press so long given to pro-Commu- 
nist books on China and the corres- 
ponding lack of attention now paid 
to anti-Communist books follows too 
definite a pattern to be mere coinci- 
dence. One wonders if No Secret Is 
Safe will get the same silent treat- 
ment from reviewers that so many 
books that tried to tell the truth 
about Red China have received. 





“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI” 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 
10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 












SHIPLEY 


TARS in the theater are likely to 
Si warmly remembered. There is 
usually a quality of the person, as 
well as of the performance, that ling- 
ers in retrospect. These are both 
elements of the stage presence, the 
part of the actor that communicates 
with the audience across the foot- 
lights. This ignites the spark be- 
tween flint and steel; it makes the 
theater a shared art—the only one 
of the public arts in which there is 
interaction, interflow of emotion, be- 
tween the player and the payer. This 
interflow, which is beyond the scope 
of the motion picture, radio and tele- 
vision, endows the art of the theater 
with its uniqueness and its perma- 
nence. 

Occasionally, there is a great actor 
who is more, who is also a great 
man, whose concerns reach out into 
ofistage life, where, without relin- 
quishing his special talents in the 
world of make-believe, he finds tal- 
ents to make the real world believe 
in better things. Such a man, in a 
sense summing up the progress of 
the theater in this century, is Clar- 
ence Derwent, now celebrating his 
fiftieth year on the stage. 

In England and the United States, 
Clarence Derwent has established his 
name, not only with high distinction 
as a performer, but with equal re- 
pute as a fighter for fair conditions 
for actors and audiences alike. He is 
one of those who believe in ihe great 
power of the arts as a force for in- 
lemational understanding and hu- 
man fellowship. 

A leader in the establishment of 
Actors Equity, both in England and 
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Leading Man 
Of the Theater 


in the United States, Clarence Der- 
went was for six years President of 
the American Equity. It was under 
his guidance that Equity took the 
decisive steps that ended the segrega- 
tion of white and colored audiences 
in our nation’s capital. (The Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, by the way, is giving Equity a 
dinner in honor of this achievement at 
the New York Waldorf-Astoria on 
December 2 — open to the public.) 
Recognition of Clarence Derwent’s 
leadership, and of his interest in the 
spread of theater through the coun- 
try, led to his recent election as Pres- 
ident of ANTA (the 
National Theater and 
chartered by Congress). 


American 
Academy, 


MANY ACTIVITIES 


A further sign of the breadth of 
his understanding of the values of 
the dramatic arts is his presidency 
of the Dramatic Workshop in New 
York, which is now planning a series 
of plays representative of the inter- 
national theater scene. He has estab- 
lished, for both the London and the 
New York stage, the Clarence Der- 
went Awards for young actors and, 
at the Dramatic Workshop, a Clar- 
ence Derwent Scholarship §>r prom- 
ising talent. 

Looking across the half-century, 
we may join Clarence Derwent in his 
memories. He lists his ten “mosts”: 

1. His choice for the most wonder- 
ful actor: Sir Henry Irving. 

2. For the most wonderful actress: 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

3. His favorite part: Shylock. 
Among recent plays: Topaze. 





4. His worst performance: He 
leaves this to his friends! 

5. His proudest boast: In all his 
fifty years in the theater, he has 
never missed a performance, never 
had an understudy take his role. ( He 
whispers that he was afraid to face 
the competition! ) 

6. His most treasured notice (as 
the French baron who enacted Cupid 
in Gypsy Lady): “I thought Clar- 
ence Derwent was trying to imitate a 
pigeon. If he doesn’t stop flapping 
his hands, I expect him to take off 
one of these days and light on a tree 
in Central Park.” 

7. His most embarrassing moment: 
the time when, as Antonio in The 
Merchant of Venice, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, he went out punting in his 
hour-and-ten-minute wait before the 
trial scene. The boat went swiftly 
along downstream; fighting the cur- 
rent, Clarence couldn’t make it in 
time. He caught an 
glimpse of the manager watching for 
him with field glasses from the stage 
door; he saved his skin on stage, but 
he lost more than a pound of flesh 
in that last half hour out on the 
river. 


anguished 


8. His most wasted effort: the trip 
to Germany with a British company, 
arranged by a German producer to 
promote international good will— 
jusi before the outbreak of World 
War I. 

9. His most enduring hope: that 
the theater may become the ambas- 
sador of good will and international 
understanding. Not the generals and 
the statesmen, but the artists, speak 
the universal language and awaken 
in every country the warm heart and 
the eager friendliness of man. 

10. But here I shift from his hope 
to one of mine: to see Clarence Der- 
went on Broadway this season as 
Shylock, his favorite role. For from 
the downtrodden Shylock, as in all 
art—as in the art and in the off- 
stage life of Clarence Derwent——there 
wells an eloquent plea for human 
dignity and human rights, for equal- 
ity, for democracy, for fellowship 
in freedom. 
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Questions fer Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com- 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an important 
new weapon had been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


25e per copy 
3 for 50c 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Finds Communists Have No 
Monopoly on Freudian Slips 


The brief article on the Freudian slips of 
Communists [“Nothing to Fear But Freudian- 
ism Itself,” by Daniel Seligman, THe New 
Leaver, October 20] reminded me of an epi- 
sode which I was too partisan to report until 
the election was over. 

When President Truman spoke at Brigham 
Young University in Provo, on his Western 
tour, he was given a very unfriendly introduc- 
tion by the University president, and, perhaps 
because of that, he was quite nervous all 
through his talk. When he came to tell of his 
campaign trip, he said, “And now I have 
embarked on another campaign trick—trip, 
carrying me through. . . .” 

I don’t know if the Republicans, who were 
in a big majority at the gathering, were so 
strongly opposed to Freudianism that they con- 
sidered the slip meaningless, or whether they 
didn’t even notice it. But to me it was the high 
point of an otherwise very disappointing speech. 
Provo, Utah Wayne C. Bootnu 


Takes Issue with Our Stand 
On Communism in Education 


In your editorial, “Questions for the Candi- 
dates” [THe New Leaver, October 13], I was 
surprised to find the assertion that the “Demo- 
cratic and the Republican nominees for Presi- 
dent are, all things considered, fairly evenly 
matched.” This is taking “independence” and 
“non-partisanship” a bit too literally. It seems 
to me that the thoughtful independent voter, 
however critical he might have been of certain 
aspects of the Democratic record, could not help 
but be impressed by the contrast between 
Stevenson’s high-level campaign and the Taft- 
inspired and contradiction-ridden demagogy of 
his Republican opponent in the recent cam- 
paign. 

I can see, however, that “for the sake of the 
argument” you may have chosen to act as if 
the candidates were “evenly matched”; the 
aim of your editorial was not to pass the final 
verdict, but to “prod” the candidates into 
clarifying their respective positions and thus 
providing a better basis for an _ intelligent 
choice. Few of your readers will deny that the 
questions you raised were pertinent or insist 
that all of them were fully answered by either 
candidate. But some of your own comments 
seem to call for a rebuttal. 

You questioned Eisenhower's “practical. aware- 
ness” of the problem of Communists in Govern- 
ment. Far be it from me to suggest that the 
General understands fully the nature of the 
Communist menace. You chose, however, a 
dubious line of attack when you cited as a 


THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words, 


proof of Eisenhower’s inadequacy the fact that 
“as head of Columbia University, he has re. 
tained on the faculty known Communists and 
Communist sympathizers.” 

That “known Communists” should not teach 
at American universities and colleges is a 
proposition with which I have been for some 
time in considerable sympathy. But | object 
to your including the “Communist sympa- 
thizers.” The latter notion is much too vague to 
serve as a viable criterion; in the hands of 
reactionary vigilantes, it can become a bludgeon 
wielded against non-Communist radicals, Social- 
ists or liberals. Fellow-travelers should be ex. 
posed rather than fired—this, you may recall, 
is the position taken by Sidney Hook. who can 
scarcely be accused of little “practical aware- 


ness” 


of the problem of Communist infiltration. 
Moreover, your assertion seems to overlook the 
crucial difference between a university and a 
Federal agency. “Communism in education” is 
not a problem of security; it is one of pro- 
fessional ethics. I happen to feel that Com- 
munist allegiance is becoming increasingly 
incompatible with the intellectual _ integrity 
which is a prerequisite of good teaching. But 
[ do not expect every intelligent and con- 
sistent anti-Communist to share this belief. To 
construe readiness to cleanse a university of 
“known Communists and Communist sympa- 
thizers” as a test of political sophistication 
strikes me as extremely ill-advised and un- 
worthy of THe New Leaper. 
Seattle Victor Erich 
Holds Arab Criticism of France 

Is a Case of Pot and Keitle 

Your assumption that discussion of the 
Moroccan-Tunisian situation in the United 
Nations should be supported by the United 
States as a moral necessity [“The UN Meets,” 
THe New Leaper, October 20] is, I believe, 
open to some debate. I think it can be reason- 
ably demonstrated that quite the opposite is 
true. 

The decisions of the United Nations are 
valid only insofar as they rest on the high 
moral principles which prompted its establish- 
ment. Its principles are the ethics of democ- 
racy. While it is true that serious compromises 
were made at the very beginning by the admis- 
sion of undemocratic states such as the Soviet 
Union, there is no necessity for continuing the 
compromise with democratic principles. 

It was, I think, morally wrong for us to 
permit the Soviet Union to sit as prosecutor and 
judge at the Nuremberg trials, since it was 3 
guilty of the type of crimes charged as the 
Nazis. So, too, at the United Nations, there 
would be a basic incongruity in permitting U0 
democratic states to charge lack of democracy 
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on the part of other states, particularly one 
which, on the whole, practices democracy. What 
can one say of the adherence to democratic 
ideals of those Arab-Asian states bringing the 
complaint against France, such as Iraq, Iran, 
Syria and Egypt, to mention only the greater 
offenders? The history of the Arab states is 
replete with instances of discrimination and 
worse against their minorities, Jews and Chris- 
tians alike. Freedom of the press, speech and 
assembly are practically non-existent. 

Before we open the door to discussion of 
human-rights violations in Tunisia and Moroc- 
co, let us have at least minimum adherence to 
democratic ideals on the part of the complain- 
ing states. 


New York City CuirrorD ForsTER 


ACLU Officials Deny 


Communist Infiltration 


The letter by Patricia Arvidson in the Octo- 
ber 13 New LeEapeER concerning the American 
Civil Liberties Union contains several gross 
inaccuracies, which we should like to correct by 
the following statements: 

1. The Union has a long-established policy 
of complete disclosure of any information about 
the Union requested by a governmental body. 

2. So far as we know, or can ascertain, no 
member of the Board, National Committee or 
staff has ever been a member of the Duncan- 
Paris Post of the American Legion. The one 
Board member active in veterans organizations 
after the Second World War was Merle Miller, 
who was a leader in the fight to oust Com- 
munists from the 
mittee. 

3. The Union has acted to prevent its 
branches from falling under Communist domin- 
ation. In 1945, our Chicago branch was re- 
organized for that reason, the “Chicago Civil 
Liberties Committee” being replaced by the 
“Chicago Division of the ACLU,” which has 
entirely different personnel. The 
former still functions under its old name as 
a separate non-ACLU entity, and we have no 
connections with it and are not responsible for 
its action. We insist that the governing bodies 
of the ACLU branches all practice the princi- 
ples of the 1940 resolution. 

4.The new membership peak of 20,000 
reached by the Union is the result of hard and 
diligent work by its staff, rising concern over 
the state of civil liberties, and integration of 
the local branches into the national organiza- 
tion. We have no reason whatever to believe 
that these new members are members of the 
Communist party or fellow-travelers as such. 
Such persons could not control or capture the 
Union, and they have their own organization, 
the Civil Rights Congress, to which we believe 
they would naturally gravitate. In any case, 
our policies are decided, not by the general 
membership, but by the Corporation, consisting 
of the Board of Directors, National Committee 


American Veterans Com- 


directing 
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and the governing boards of the local branches. 

5. The Union is not “anti-anti Communist”; 
indeed, our Board and staff include well-known 
anti-Communists. Its sole and specialized func- 
tion is to defend civil liberties for everybody, 
and the only thing about Communists which 
the Union ever defends is their civil liberties 
—like those of all other citizens. Moreover, 
though it never takes any position on any be- 
liefs except as it affects civil liberties, the 
ACLU has regularly made clear, by reiterated 
public statements in emphatic language, its 
absolute abhorrence of and opposition to the 
totalitarian tyranny of Communism, because it 
is—like all totalitarianism—the very antithesis 
of democratic civil liberties. And, because of 
that, the only basis on which the ACLU ever 
defends even the civil liberties of Communists 


is that civil liberties belong to all -merican 
citizens. 
6. The ACLU is not sponsoring a “smear 


book.” The special ACLU committee, com- 
posed of Ernest Angell, Whitney Seymour and 
William L. White, which investigated charges 
against The Judges and the Judged, found 
that though some unintentional errors were 
made, which should be corrected in future 
editions, these did not alter the central con- 
clusions of the book arrived at by Merle Miller, 
and it recommended that the Union continue 
its sponsorship. 
New York City ErNEsT ANGELL 
Chairman, ACLU Board of Directors 
H. Witiram FItTELson 
Chairman, ACLU Committee on Membership 


Denies that ‘Monitor’ Slanted 
Coverage of Peking Conference 


We note that, in THe New Leaper of 
October 20, William Henry Chamberlin makes 
reference, in his column “Where the News 
Ends,” to our use of material on the Peking 
“peace” conference by John W. Powell. Specifi- 
cally, Mr. Chamberlin charges that the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor has done an injustice to 
its readers “by giving a distinctly favorable 
slant” and by giving the impression that “an 
independent American correspondent could at- 
tend such a gathering.” 

Possibly Mr. Chamberlin did not get an 
opportunity to actually read the articles in 
question in the Monitor. At any rate, he seems 
to have missed the effort which we made to 
avoid any element of “slanting.” 

Each article, for instance, had an_ italic 
precede warning the reader not only that un- 
biased reporting from Peking was impossible, 
but also pointing out that Mr. Powell himself 
had remained voluntarily to work in Communist 
China, that he actively supported the Chinese 
Communist Government and presumably was 
favorable toward Marxist theories. In most 
cases, our front page carried a story from our 
staff man in Hong Kong disclosing the true 
nature of the conference, and footnoting to a 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 














The Senate investigation of 
the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions has been the subject of 
headlines and heated national 
discussion. Now Tue New 
Leaver has published a 
ground - breaking, 16 - page 
special section on 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


@ Did the Institute give 
space in its publications 
to more non-Cemmunists 
than Communists, as the 
Institute now contends? 


@ During Lattimore’s edi- 
tership of Pacific Affairs, 
did his editorials and book 
reviews spread a consistent 
line? 


@ Does a close study of 
the Institute’s publications 
bear out the centention of 
the organizatien that they 
served the purpose of “un- 
biased” research? 


These are just a few of the 
questions answered conclu- 
sively in this important 6 

cial section by PROFESSOR 
RICHARD L. WALKER of 
Yale University, Assistant 
Professor of Chinese History 
and Far Eastern scholar. 


Single copy — 15¢ 
10 copies 
or more — 10¢ 
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to 


DANIEL JAMES 


Managing Editor 
of 


THE NEW LEADER 


debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 


and public figures 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 


10:30 p.m. 
WJZ — NEW YORK 
770 on your dial 


On George Hamilton 
Combs’s “Spotlight 
New York.” 


(A Larry Curtis Production) 
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ONTINUED 


piece by Mr. Powell somewhere in the interior 
of the paper. Finally, in cases where a reader 
might be misled on some specific assertion by 
Mr. Powell, we inserted editor’s notes pointing 
out that stories filed from Peking were subject 
to close Government scrutiny or else pointing 
out to the reader some deliberate omission 
which Mr. Powell had made. 

Our original decision to use the 
articles was based, not on any misconception 


Powell 


regarding Mr. Powell’s relationship to the Red 
Chinese cause, but upon our own feeling that 
his stories might supplement the sparse an- 
nouncements from Radio Peking. We feel that 
the safeguards which we employed were ade- 
quate to protect our readers in assaying the 
At any rate, Mr. Chamberlin in his 
article does not take cognizance of any effort 


content. 


to employ such safeguards. We would ap- 
preciate some mention in your magazine of this 
omission. 
Boston Gorpon WALKER 
Assistant Overseas News Editor 


Christian Science Monitor 


Mr. Walker overlooks one fact which explains 
my comment on the use of John W. Powell’s 
correspondence in the Monitor. In its two-star 
Atlantic of October 3, the 
published, at the bottom of page 14, a message 
from Powell without any reservation, qualifica- 


edition Monitor 


tion or critical comment. The headline was: 








A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





“Inside View of Peking’s Peace Bid,’ by John 
J. [sic] Powell, Special to the Christian Science 
Monitor.” This was without any italicized warn- 
ing or editorial comment. I have just verified 
the appearance of this dispatch in this form by 


consulting this edition of the October 3 
Vonitor in the Widener Library at Harvard. 
It was on the basis of this dispatch that | 
wrote a comment which seemed to me at the 
time and still seems to me fully justified. 
Had I seen the later dispatches, with the 
italicized warring and the editorial corrections 
of the more blatant propagandist statements, | 
would have modified my criticism. I would have 
said, however, that, even with these editorial 
comments, there was no factual material in 
Powell’s articles which could not have been 
obtained from the New Times or any other 
Communist propaganda organ. In view of this, 
it would seem a questionable editorial decision 
to give a man of Powell’s record and_back- 
ground the of publication in the 
Monitor when he obviously could not measure 


prestige 


up to the standards of objectivity and _ inde- 
pendence which a first-rate newspaper would 
normally require of its correspondents. 

Cambridge, Mass. WitutaMm Henry CHAMBERLIN 


Objects to Suggestion that 


Priests ‘Bulwark Illusions’ 
A sentence in Philip Rieff’s review of George 
S. Counts’s Education and American Civiliza- 
tion [THe New Leaver, October 27] interests 
me. The sentence is this: “When the teacher 
tries . . . to bulwark illusions, he becomes a 
priest, and education a priestly lie.” It does 
seem that the word “priest” is used to mean 
one who “bulwarks illusion.” What dictionary 
records such meaning for this word? Or is it 
a Humpty Dumpty usage? 

“*When I use a word,’ Humpty Dumpty 
said in a rather scornful tone, ‘it means just 
what I choose it to mean, neither more nor 
less.’ 

“‘The question is,’ said Alice, ‘whether 
you can make words mean so many differ- 
ent things’ 

“‘The question is,’ said Humpty Dumpty, 
‘which is to be the Master, that’s all.” 

Through the Looking Glass 


New York City JosepH M. 


SRENNAN 





SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION 


Dr. William E. Bohn, Editor, 
THe New Leaper, speaks on “A 
Review of Whittaker Chambers’s 
Book, Witness,” at a Tea and 
Social Gathering, Women’s Com- 
mittee, SDF, on Monday, Novem- 
ber 24, 2 p.m., in the Studio of 
the Rand School, 7 E. 15th St. 
New York, N.Y. 
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“FORBIDDEN LAND" 


JOHNNY WEISSMULLER 


LATE SHOW Tormunt! | 





YUL BRYNNER 
RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 


The Bing and I 


A New Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 


Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20 to! 80. 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 





R Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play 


&\ MARTHA WRIGHT 
H) GEORGE BRITTON 


South Pacific 


with MYRON WILLIAM . are 
McCORMICK ° TABBERT 
ond JUANITA mau” 
MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Eves. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 
2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat Mat $4.20 to 1.20. 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 





“SUPERSONIC EXCITEMENT!” 


—Alton Cook, 
World-Tel. Sun 


BREAKING 
THROUGH 


The Sound Barrier! 


A David Lean Production « Released by 
Lopert Films Distributing Corp. « Distributed 
thru United Artists 


Victoria 


B'way & 46th St. 
DOORS OPEN 9:45 A. M. 














THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
te do so through Bernard Fein- 
mam, Manager of THe New 
Leaper Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-884. THe 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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— CHARLES CHAPLIN. 
Experience!” in his human drama 


Guernsey, Jr., 
Herald Tribune 
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CLAIRE BLOOM Produced, written and directed by Charles 
Sydney Chaplin Chaplin ¢ Released thru United Artists 
perronmancess ASTOR TRANS-LUX mse? 
ons AM. B'WAY & 45th ST. 60th on Medison Evenings 8:30 
ee 










RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“PLYMOUTH ADVENTURE” 
SPENCER TRACY e@ GENE TIERNEY 
VAN JOHNSON e@ LEO GENN 
Color by TECHNICOLOR 
Directed by CLARENCE BROWN © Produced by DORE SCHARY 
An M-G-M Picture 

ON STAGE: "STAR SPANGLED" — Gala holiday revue pro- 
duced by Russell Markert with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral 
Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 











THE New LEADER 
Annual Theater Benefit 
Maurice Evans in 
DIAL M FOR MURDER 
with 


Richard Derr 
Anthony Dawson 


Gusti Huber 
John Williams 


Wednesday Evening, December 17, at the Plymouth 
Theater 


For tickets, contact: 

THe New Leaver Theater Committee, 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Bessye K. Blaufarb, Irene Josephson 

Co-Chairmen 

















PROTECT Your HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 





INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FPOUNDED IN 1872 
— $1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE — 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits ere returnable 


upon withdrawal of membership. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L, 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE. 4-2432-2420 
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EDITORIAL 
clo Postmaster 


IN ouR October 20 issue, Contributing Editor David 
J. Dallin made known the existence of an interesting ex- 
change of correspondence we have been having with the 
Post Office Department since May. Since the nature of 
this exchange has now excited some press comment, we 
present here the pertinent facts. 

On May 29, we wrote the Post Office to inquire why 
Mr. Dallin had not been receiving the Soviet magazine 
Bolshevik, which Mr. Dallin required for the preparation 
of his New LEADER column, since mid-1951. We made 
this inquiry after having checked with the Soviet dis- 
tributor of Bolshevik in New York and discovered that the 
magazine was still being mailed regularly from Moscow. 

On June 12, the Post Office replied that “copies of a 
number of publications received from the U.S.S.R. dur- 
ing the past year have been destroyed as matter non- 
mailable under Section 36.5, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions of 1948, for the reason that they constituted politi- 
cal propaganda.” 

On June 16, THe New LEADER informed the Post Of- 
fice that Mr. Dallin used Bolshevik and other Soviet pub- 
lications for political counter-propaganda, and asked 
whether it would therefore except him from the ban. 

On July 28, the Post Office replied that it had referred 
our last letter to its Solicitor and that he had the “mat- 
ter under consideration.” 

After a lapse of three months during which the Post 
Office took no action, we felt that it was high time to 
bring the matter to public attention and requested Mr. 
Dallin to do so through the medium of his column. In it, 
he pointed out that the ban on Bolshevik applies also to 
“a large number of Soviet publications,” but that, for 
some strange reason, the Post Office permits American 
subscribers to receive Pravda and Izvestia! This fact 
destroys the basis for the Post Office’s censorship of Bol- 
shevik as “political propaganda,” because the newspapers 
Pravda and Izvestia constitute far more effective political 
«propaganda than the highly abstruse Bolshevik, yet they 
are allowed to be circulated. 

Taking up the cudgels in defense of the free flow of 
information—in this case, information about Soviet 
affairs and attitudes sorely needed by Americans and put 
to good use by responsible anti-Communist scholars—the 
American Civil Liberties Union has meanwhile entered a 
strong protest with the Post Office. In a letter dated 
October 23, the ACLU sharply protested the Post Office’s 
devision, despite frequent court prohibitions, “to act as 
a censor.” 

In reply, the Post Office pleaded that it had not with- 
held delivery of Soviet publications “to universities of 
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known standing” or “to certain researchers”; but, as the 
ACLU retorted to this on November 4, “it would seem to 
place political commentators . . . completely at the will 
of Post Office officials.” 

We trust that the public will make its voice heard 
loudly enough to compel the Post Office to reverse its 
foolish position. 


Chaim Weizmann 


Dr. Cuaim WEIZMANN was a unique statesman. A 
“man without a country” because he belonged to a nation 
without a country, Weizmann undertook in his youth the 
superhuman task he realized in his old age of creating 
the State of Israel. He was, of course, by no means alone 
in this, but he, more than any other Jewish leader, sym- 
bolized the aspiration of Galuth Jewry to return to Israel 
after millennia of exile. An idealist whom one could accu- 
rately call visionary, Weizmann was also pre-eminently 
practical, turning his own scientific genius to political 
advantage when he persuaded the British Government to 
proclaim the Balfour Declaration as a reward for his 
contribution to Britain in developing synthetic acetone 
for explosives. 

As President of the World Zionist Organization during 
most of the time since 1920, Weizmann spearheaded 
nearly all of its important programs and in 1947 headed 
the Jewish Agency delegation which pleaded the case for 
an Israeli state before the United Nations. On May 16, 
1948, two days after the Provisional Government of Israel 
was established, following the UN decision of the pre- 
vious November to partition Palestine, Weizmann became 
Israel’s first President. Thus he was in name as well as 
fact the leader of his people. 

We join the Israeli people in mourning the loss of 
their “George Washington.” 


UN Hour of Decision 


THe Unirep Natrons last week was threatened with a 
major crisis as a result of the tactics of Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky regarding Korea and the 
resignation of UN Secretary General Trygve Lie. 

In a characteristic diatribe lasting two and a half hours, 
Vishinsky closed the door on a satisfactory truce in 
Korea when he declared that his government “will not 
budge” from its position that all Communist POWs in 
South Korea must be repatriated whether they like it or 
not. Obviously, this was an order to Moscow’s Chinese 
and North Korean stand-ins at Panmunjom to reject any 
offers of compromise on the sole obstacle to a truce. It 
also tells the world, if the world still needs telling, exactly 
who is responsible for continuing the Korean War. 

Simultaneous with Vishinsky’s speech came the Lie 
resignation. Lie made it abundantly clear that his resig- 
nation had been forced by Soviet obstructionism on 
Korea: 
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“There can be an armistice [in Korea] if the Soviet 

Union, the Chinese People’s Republic and the North 
. . . . ° ” 

Koreans are sincere in their wish to end the fighting. 


He suggested that a successor agreeable to the five 
big powers might be “more helpful” in resolving the 
Korean problem, but held out small hope of such agree- 
ment. On the contrary, the question of a new Secretary 
General will itself probably become a subject of great 
dispute and thus further impair the UN’s usefulness. Per- 
haps this is what the Soviets want: a paralyzed UN un- 
able to meet a new act of Communist aggression. Mean- 
while, Winston Churchill cast the full weight of his own 
and his country’s authority behind the UN and U.S. 
attitude toward the POW issue by restating it in these 
terms: 

“It would be a dishonor to send thousands of help- 
less prisoners of war back by force to be massacred by 


a Chinese Communist Government that boasts that it 
has actually rid itself of two millions of its own people.” 


A similarly forthright declaration from Nehru and 
other Asian leaders would soon solidify non-Communist 
opinion behind the UN. At this point, it strikes us, its 
very fate is at stake. Surely the Indian protagonist of 
peace would not see the UN, the only organized hope 
of peace, founder for want of India’s support on a high 
moral issue. 


Philip Murray 


IT WOULD BE redundant to say that Phil Murray’s sud- 
den death has shocked his many friends, among whom we 
numbered ourselves. With him there passed away an era. 

In the decade during which he presided over the CIO, 
the labor movement and Murray grew to real stature. 
John L. Lewis left an organization that was at war with 
the world and with itself—a state of affairs the belliger- 
ent mineworkers’ leader well personified; Murray left be- 
hind him a movement that had begun to care not alone 
for itself but for the community at large—and this the 
benign Murray personified. For he won the allegiance of 
men by remaining humble and human, where others ex- 
acted respect through brute strength. Yet, as his adver- 
saries in many an industrial dispute can attest, Phil Mur- 
ray could be tough. 

Who will succeed Murray? Hardly had the CIO chief's 
body grown cold than this became a crucial question, 
since the CIO is scheduled to hold its annual convention 
in Los Angeles this week. Obvious names crop up—Wal- 
ter Reuther of the auto workers and CIO Executive Vice 
Chairman Allan S. Haywood, to name two—but central 
in determining the choice may be the question of how 
Prospects of unity with the AFL will best be served. Unity 
was one of Phil Murray’s fondest hopes, If the CIO would 
erect a lasting monument to him, it will utilize the occa- 
sion to create such conditions as can lead to unity. 


November 17, 1952 
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